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The Chemistry of Commerce 


By ROBERT KENNEDY DUNCAN 


Author cf “ The New Knowledge” 


The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic narrative of the won- 
derful work of applied chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
It affords an engrossing story of the invention and manufacture 
of commodities that are close to the business or home interests of 
each one of us. It is packed with information upon such topics as 
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RESULTS OF PLANT FERTILIZATION 
FROM “THE CHEMISTRY OF COMMERCE” 


the making of artificial rubies and diamonds, of non-breakable 
Welsbach mantles, of the distillation of perfumes in quantities 
sufficient to float a frigate, of the coloring of glass, of the engineer- 
ing feats accomplished by high temperatures, the preparation of 
drugs like camphor and quinine, the extraordinary future of in- 
dustrial alcohol. Professor Duncan—himself a student of science 
and a practical chemist—spent a long time of study abroad and 
securéd his material personally from famous chemists at work in 
their laboratories. 
Illustrated. Price, $2.00 net 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON’S 
SURPRISING ANCESTOR 


A remarkable article tracing the descent of 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT 


from 


KING EDWARD I. 
OF ENGLAND 








THE MAN WHO 
HEARD VOICES 


The surprising and wellnigh incredible story of 
“Elijah” Sanford and his “‘ Holy Ghosters ”’—a 
religious fanatic ‘who has built a fleet of ships and 
acquired a fortune for the propagation of his faith. 

























































Decisive Battles of the Law 
By 
FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


This is a book portraying those great legal contests of 
national importance which have proved to be of the deepest 
significance in the history of our country. Mr. Hill writes 

- throughout with fairness, brilliancy, and good judgment, 
with the eminent impartiality which becomes him as a 
lawyer and a writer upon law, and at the same ‘time with 
the vivid narrative skill that is his as a novelist. 


Crown 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $2.25 net 





A Critical 


Examination of Socialism 
By W. H. MALLOCK 


An admirable discussion of the entire subject of 
Socialism, pointing out with thorough fairness both the 
weak and strong points of the doctrine as it is understood 
in this twentieth century. It is a book that will serve the 
uninstructed reader as a first introduction to the subject, 
and will at once put him abreast of the most recent devel- 
opments and the uppermost controversies of Socialism. 
The subject of modern wealth is treated with keen and 
illuminating analysis. 

Crown 8vo, $2.00 net 
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A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY 


THE LIFE OF | 
CHARLES A. DANA 


By 
GENERAL JAMES HARRISON WILSON 


““The most readable biography that I have had in 
my hand for many a day. Dana was one of those 
unseen forces that are so potent in this world, and the 
author has made very clear how important his relation 
has been to the history of our time.” 

—Judge GrorceE Gray. 





“T read it from beginning to end, and with lively and 
increasing interest. Many of these pages impressed 
me as a veritable contribution to’ the history of the 
War of Secession.” —CHARLES Francis ADAMS. 


“Of extraordinary interest and wonderfully well 
done. I can imagine no one beginning it and laying 
it down.”—Hon. RosBert T. LIncoun. 





“‘The most brilliant and most talked-of journalist of 

his day.” —.V. Y. Times. 
‘‘A more interesting work of its class has rarely ap- 
peared—a picture of a great man as he really was.” 
—Baltimore News. 


‘‘Tt is many years since the biography of an American 


citizen has been awaited with more interest.’ 
—N.-Y. Sun. 


With Portrait. Crown 8v0, Uncut 
Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net 
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A MIRAGE IN THE DESERT 


IT IS WRONG SIDE UP—BUT WHAT’S THE ODDS? 
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COMMENT 


Secretary Taft and Governor Hughes 

WuaATrVER progress has recently been made in campaigning 
for the Presidential nomination has been obvious among the 
Republicans and not entirely obscure among the Democrats. 
Leaving out the breezy claim of La FoLLerre’s manager of 
something more than two hundred votes in the convention 
for his principal as entirely unsupported even by asserted 
evidence, the interest centres about Secretary Tarr and Gov- 
ernor Hucurs. It is satisfactory to be able to say, without 
regard to party politics, that here we have real Presidential 
timber, and timber of a better quality than the party has had 
always on hand. The Werkty has expressed its disagreement 
with Secretary Tart’s centralizing and patristic principles, 
put it recognizes his intellectual and moral worth, as it recog- 
nizes the admirable qualities of Governor Hucues. Since 
his return from Manila, Mr. Tarr has sensibly grown in 
publie estimation, and Governor Hucues’s position has also 
recently improved. ‘The statement that Mr. Tarr has all 
along refused to be aided by an abuse of Federal patronage 
is to be taken as characteristic of him, and as probably true. 
There is nothing small or petty about Mr. Tarr. We may 
differ from him concerning constitutional and political prin- 
ciples, but it is pleasant to be able to say that he is a dig- 
nified candidate, and so is Governor Hucuets. The letter 
which Secretary Tarr wrote to Mr. Parsons advising him, 
in view of Governor Hicuers’s announcement that he would 
accept the nomination—in other words, that he was a candi- 
date—has been variously taken. By some it is said that it 
was a cunning and clever move on the part of the Secretary. 
It is better, for the sake of the dignity of the country and its 
politics, to take a higher-minded view of the letter. It is 
an admirable document for the preservation of party har- 
mony, but, better still, it is the letter of a gentleman who 
is blessed with higher thoughts than those of plans for his 
own aggrandizement, and nobler purposes than those of per- 
sonal gain and -advancement. As to Governor Huaues, he 
is also lifted up by these circumstances; he may now be a 
candidate or his own high merits, while a faction of dis- 
contented and discredited politicians cannot, it might be 
disastrously, give a false color to the movement for him—a 
movement which cannot amount to anything without the 
support of conscientious and sober citizens who believe more 
in Mr. Hvucues’s principles than in Mr. Roosevett’s and Mr. 
Tart’s. , 








The President, the Senate, and Patronage 

The complaint that the President is employing Federal 
patronage for the purpose of aiding Secretary Tart to pro- 
eure the Republican nomination continues to be made, and 
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the anger of the Senators is apparently increasing. ‘The 
accusation is denied on behalf of the President, and it js 
asserted that he simply intends no longer to be dictated to 
py the Senate. The announcement of such a determination 
on the part of the President recalls the valiant days of Groy xr 
CLEVELAND, and, Presidential politics aside, an improvemeni is 
thereby marked. It is not very long ago when it was understwod 
that it was Mr. Roosrvett’s settled policy to consult the Repub- 
lican Senators, or the leading one of them, of a Republican 
State, and the head of the organization in a Democratic State, 
on the subject of Federal appointments. The President now, i; js 
reported, is to assert his own independence. This would mean 
a contest between himself and the Senate, whether or not it 
is his purpose to use the Federal patronage to aid Mr. Tvrv, 
It is not necessary to take sides in such a controversy. It is 
perfectly true that the Federal offices, not included in the 
classified service, have, with few exceptions, been used hy 
Presidents and Senators alike to “strengthen” the party, 
which means to impreve its general political fortunes by in- 
creasing the political power of the administration or of the 
Republican Senators in their respective States. The welfare 
of the country has always been of secondary importance. 
The dealing that has gone on between Presidents and Senators 
in these public offices for party or for personal profit has often 
been seandalous. If the Senate ean convince the country 
that Mr. RooskveLt is nominating postmasters and other 
officers to help his friend secure the Republican nomination, 
it will damage Mr. Roosrvent’s prestige as a reformer; if, 
on the other hand, the country is convinced that Mr. Roosr- 
VELT is weary of the Senate’s dictation, the country will side 
with him; for it is in the habit of sympathizing with a Presi- 
dent whenever he has a real conflict with the Senate. 


Mr. Bryan’s Campaign 

The proposed conference of conservative Democrats which 
was to have been held in New York was wisely called off. 
The natural movement to secure for the Democrats a can- 
didate who wili give the party a fair chance to win the elec- 
tion .should be left to the separate States first, and to con- 
sultation in the convention afterwards. An elaborate con- 
sultation in advance was likely to have done more harm than 
good, and it could not have been effective. Only after the 
Democrats of the different States have acted, and after their 
representatives have come together officially, can a practicable 
decision be made and effective action taken. The candidates 
that are opposed to Bryan are distinctly growing in strength, 
not only Wooprow Witson, Governor JoHnson, and Jupson 
Harmon, but Senator Daniei and Senator Cunperson. As 
to Mr. Bryan, his aetivity in his own behalf contrasts him 
unpleasantly with every leading candidate of both parties. 
He continues to tout for support. THis latest effort to win it 
was made in Kentucky by addressing the Democrats of the 
State in favor of electing Becxknam Senator. That was not 
only meddling, but people outside of Kentueky are in- 
clined to take Henry Warterson’s word that Beckum 
ought not to be Senator from Kentucky, and that his suc- 
cess in the primaries was due to the kind of chicanery that has 
recently become too familiar in the State’s politics. The rest of 
the country place Warrrrson’s judgment of BeckHam above 
that of Bryan, and are inclined to believe that the latter 
has been plaving his own personal game; that he is far from 
being moved by high moral considerations. Bryan did not 
gain a vote by this questionable performance, and lost some 
more of the respect of his fellow countrymen. The recent 
ecstatic uproars in Congress over the mention of Bryan did 
not help his cause, but they indicate the character of his 
support. The only important Democrat who halloed for him 
does not believe that he ean be elected. Even the other 
Congressmen who were helping to make the noise know in 
the bottom of their minds that Bryan could not again carry 
ihe four small Northern States that he carried in 1900; he 
might, indeed, carry three of them ‘against KNox or Fair- 
BANKS, but at this writing there is no chance for either of 
these as against Tart, Hucues, or La Fou.erte. Bryan’s 
majorities would come from the little “white spot” which 
is so frequently and tellingly pictured by the New York 
World. 


Pass the Aldrich Bill 
The Weexty has pointed out that the Axpricn bill is 2 
measure that would prevent the recurrence of currency 
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famines, such as that from which we have just suffered. Bet- 
ier bills might doubtless be drawn, but could not possibly 
je passed at the present session of Congress. The ALpricu 
bill, as improved by changes made late in January, is a good 
measure and worthy of support. The best practical minds in 
congress have been put on it. It should be passed. 


The Railroad Problem in the South 

Present public opinion concerning the railroads must be 
astonishing the politicians who were so hostile to them last 
fall. Governor AnseL of South Carolina, for example, has 
2 sane word to say for them in his message, notably con- 
cerning the need of more tracking and more equipage. The 
Atlanta Constitution, not so conservative as it might be, 
also urges the needs of the roads, saying: 


Main lines carrying heavy traffic should be double-tracked. 
ought to have been double-tracked before now; terminals should be 
extended to and beyond the fill capacity to meet the. present 
demand; equipment should be improved and increased until there 
remained no difficulty in meeting every call made for it. 


It continues that in the South “there has been, and there 
still is, an embargo upon railroad improvement and railroad 
level “gee “that emb: st be "ed specifical- 
deveiopment ”; that “that embargo must be removed specifica! 
ly—affirmatively—and when this is done the South will come 
into its own once more.” The decision of the Supreme Court 
of Pennsylvania declaring the two cent rate law of that State 
to be unconstitutional has called forth similar comment. For 
example, the Philadelphia Public Ledger has this to say of 
the decision: 

The decision in no way calls in question. the just regulation of 
these or any other public service corporations, but it does bring 
to an end the inconsiderate attempt of demagogues to meddle and 
obstruct in an insensate war on capital and enterprise. Even 
those who were carried away for a time in this foolish hysteria 
will share the satisfaction that when Legislatures and Executives 
wander from the safe path, cur institutions provide, in a judicial 
review of their acts, the means of bringing us back to the con- 
servative path of law and justice. This return of sanity is well- 
righ universal, and even demagogues will soon take notice. 


Army Troubles 

The army authorities are taking a good deal of pains to 
present Congress with facts and figures as a basis for reform 
legislation. It is to be hoped that Congress will take the 
state of the army seriously in mind, and that the executive 
department will do likewise. One who desires to see the 
regular military establishment made efficient is not neces- 
sarily an advocate of militarism, or of transforming the 
uation into a great military power; whatever army we have 
ought not to be comically inefficient, however, as ours is. 
There are several things the matter with the army which 
are patent. In the first place, there are a number of general’ 
oiticers, some of whom have been brought in from civil life, 
who have been promoted over older ‘and often better men, 
and this has created soreness, and has resulted in many in- 
stances in inefficient and exasperating post commanders; in 
the second place, company officers are not kept long enough 
at a single post. This means that they are not long enough 
at a time with any single command, and this again leads 
to the discontent of the men, due partly to lack of proper 
care for their food and comfort, for such care cannot be 
expected except from company officers who have served with 
the men long enough to be interested in them and to under- 
stand the peculiarities of the post and of the personnel of 
the command. These evils may be remedied: by executive or 
administrative action. In the third place, everything-is done, 
or seems to be done, that can make the soldier’s life a burden. 
Congress does not provide for the policing of the posts, and 
the soldiers are foreed to clean up the walks and to do a 
hundred and one small offices which they look upon as _be- 
neath their dignity and as work which they did not enlist 
{o perform. The pay of any soldier is inadequate, and espe- 
cially of the coast artillerv—soldiers who enlist to defend the 
coast are required to go to school in order that they may 
learn the necessary mathematics of their trade, and they are 
required, to6, to drill with small arms as well as with the 
zreat guns, and to keep both clean; the result is that one 
‘erm of enlistment is all of such service that a man wants. 
Finally, the sale of wine and beer at a eanteen is” forbidden ; 
the company table is thus deprived of the addition to the 
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soldier’s food that was once purchased from the profits of 
such sales, while the outside saloon and drunkenness are 
encouraged. General Brin, as chief of staff, has just sub- 
mitted a report on the canteen, in which he asserts that the 
morals and discipline of the army have suffered in conse- 
quence of its abolition. These are evils that may be remedied 
by legislation. What it all comes to is this: that by reason of 
certain executive and administrative conduct, and by reason 
of legislative omissions and commissions, the country has 
not been able to get as many soldiers as it needed, nor to 
keep those it got. There were 6000 desertions last year out 
of an army of 65,000. Just now recruits are numerous, be- 
cause of the industrial depression, but when that passes, the 
conditions lately experienced are sure to return unless Con- 
gress takes action proper to prevent it. 


A Successful Profit-sharing Plan 

As our readers are aware, the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion a few years ago devised a plan for profit sharing which 
attracted a good deal of attention. The chief criticism was 
directed against the policy of the device to ally more closely 
to the corporation those who were to benefit by the sharing. 
As a matter of fact, this was, perhaps, the wisest feature 
ot the scheme, for it made it of mutual benefit, for the ad- 
vantage of the employer as-well as of the employed. A few 
weeks ago Mr.. Grorce W. Perkiys explained at the dinner 
of the National Civie Federation the results of the plan as 
it had been in operation up to the end of 1907, or for five 
years. The plan, in brief, contemplates the reception into 
the ownership of the corporation of its thriftier employees, 
and the retention of them as shareholders by making it for 
their interest to remain in the service of the company, and, 
conversely, against -their interest to abandon it. When the 
carnings of the year have reached a certain sum above fixed 
charges, dividends, and maintenance requirements, a_per- 
centage of the remainder is to ke set aside for profit sharing. 
One half of the reserved fund is ¢o be distributed in eash, 
and the rest to be invested in the company’s preferred stock, 
and of this stock one half is to be delivered at once, and the 
other half is to be held. .This reserved stock is to be de- 
livered to those who remain in the company’s service for five 
years longer, or to the employee, or to his estate, if he be 
disabled or die in the- service. If he voluntarily leaves the 
service within five years, the stock is to be forfeited—not 
to go to the company, but to be distributed among the other 
employees. Thus the company wisely sought to tie men to 
them. The employees were divided into classes according +o 
the amount of their regular earnings. It was confidently 
predicted by some that the plan would be found impracticable; 
but Mr. Perkixs’s statement shows that it has been abundant- 
ly suecessful. In 1902, more than $1,250,000 was distributed; 
in 1904, the same amount; in 1905, $1,800,000; in 1906, 
$3,300,000. The second part of the plan involves the sale 
of preferred stock to employees, who are permitted to sub- 
scribe for as many of the shares as a fixed percentage of their 
various salaries will purchase at something less than the 
prevailing market rates. Payment of the stock is to be made 
by deductions from monthly earnings, not to exceed twenty- 
five per cent. of them, the purchaser having three years in 
which to complete his payments. The dividend of seven per 
cent. is to he his, five per cent. interest being charged on 
deferred payments. The method devised for retaining the 
purchaser as a shareholder is simple. At the end of every 
five years of ownership, and on proper evidence of faithful 
eontinuous service, he is to be eredited with five dollars on 
each share of his stock, so that, if he remains in the service 
long enough, he will have purchased his stock for very little, 
or, perhaps, for nothing. Under this part of the plan in 1904 
more than 10,000 employees subscribed for 32,000 shares at 
$55 per share; in 1905, about 8500 subscribed for 18,000 shares 
at $87 50; in 1906, more than 12,000 subseribed for 24,000 
shares at $100; in 1907, more than 14,000 employees sub- 
seribed for 27,000 shares at $102. In five years more than 
$10,000,000 has been actually distributed under the two plans. 


The Notable Career of Mr. Jesup 

New York lost a very valuable and notable citizen—and 
so did the eountry and the world—in Morris K. Jesup, who 
died on January 23. He came here from Connecticut about 
sixty years ago, got a job in the Paterson Locomotive Works, 














































started a brokerage firm at twenty-two, and four years later 
a bank. He prospered rapidly, got rich, and retired from 
active business, after twenty-eight years of it, in 1884. So 
far it is not an unusual story. The interesting part of it 
lies in Mr. Jesur’s use of money and of leisure. He was 
great in his public services and very interesting in the great 
variety of such services that he put his mind and money into. 
For seven years, until a few months ago, he was president of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and when it met to take action 
on his death, Mr. Cuoatr, among others, spoke at some length 
of the remarkable scope of his public labors and benefactions, 
and of his constant growth in knowledge, sympathy, and in- 
terest in the work of the world. He was a religious man, 
and a very wise and liberal giver to religious objects. He 
was a great philanthropist, benefactor of colleges, officer and 
supporter of a long list of charities, and promoter of educa- 
tion in the North, in the South, and as far away from home 
as Asiatic Turkey. Tle was also president of the Natural 
Ilistory Society (to which he gave a million dollars in 
his lifetime, and another million in his will), and a great 
promoter of exploration and scientific investigation, being 
president of the Peary Arctic Club, the Audubon Society, 
and the International Society of Americanists. Coinci- 
dent. with his ceaseless activity in» charities, and educa- 
tional, religious, and scientific projects, he kept such a hold 
on every-day affairs as is betokened ‘by his long presidency 
of the New York Chamber of Commerce. It was while a 
member of that organization that he started in 1884 the move- 
ment for forest preservation which resulted in the New York 
State. Forest Reservation in the Adirondacks. Reaching the 
age of seventy-seven, he lived his fruitful and beneficent life 
well out, active and useful to the very end of it in adding 
to human knowledge and making human life a richer pos- 
session. 


A Great Success in Living 

It is a timely privilege to dwell upon Mr. Jesup’s noble 
career, because of the wide diffusion of the propensity to be- 
lieve that great fortunes are a sort of blight on civilization; 
ihat they represent the wresting from the common fund of 
an undue share of the means of support, and that every rich 
man represents in a greater or less degree the impoverishment 
of his fellows, and some sacrifice of the best interests of the 
human family. Delusive fancies such as these are the nat- 
ural fruit of the socialist notions that are now so prevalent. 
No doubt excessively rich people, who are extravagant, waste- 
ful, and worthless,.add somewhat to the burdens of society, 
-but great fortunes which are not viciously or very wastefully 
used are useful as accumulations of capital, while fortunes 
used as Mr. Jesup used his are like great public funds, of 
which the expenditure is directed by much better intelligence 
than could be hired, and probably at a comparatively low 
cost of administration. Moreover, Mr. Jesup was a living 
contradiction of the charge that all that rich Americans know, 
or eare to know, is how to get money. He was a very valuable 
example of true success in life; success in the first place in win- 
ning power and leisure, and then in using them profitably 
for himself and to the immense advantage of society. 
He not only succeeded in life, but he sueceeded greatly in 
living—two things that are not identical, and of the latter 
cf which shining examples are rarer than of the former. 


American Men Receive a Tribute 

It is a long time since so fine a compliment has been paid 
to the intelligence of American men as has been accorded 
them by Mrs. Cosppen-Sinperson, the English suffragette, who 
lately visited this country in the interest of woman suffrage. 
She was well received here, had a good hearing, and made 
a very agreeable impression. But she went back to London, 
and the papers report her as saying there that the progress 
of the suffrage movement had been checked in America by 
the lack of manly opposition to it. “The nambypamby men,” 
said Mrs. Sanperson (as the cable quotes her), “think it im- 
polite to dispute a woman’s statement, and say they will not 
keep women from getting the vote—they can have it if they 
want it. But the horrid rich American women say they al-_ 
ready have all they want, and have so retarded the movement 
in the East.” That is a very amusing impression to have 
been made on our British visitor’s mind, and we would hesi- 
tate to say that there is not a good deal of basis to it. It 
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is unusual nowadays to find an American man who is ready 
io disclose any active opposition to woman suffrage. Th 
fruit is ripe and ready to drop, and wherever enough wome: 
agree to shake the tree it does drop. But here in the Eas: 
they cannot agree to shake the tree. Perhaps one trouble 
that the value of the suffrage has depreciated. The things 
that people exert themselves to attain are things that ar 
scarce. What anybody can have does not seem worth ap- 
propriating. 


A Profit in Some Losses 

A fiscal correspondent of the Evening Post says that Pitts 
burg investors have lost in the last five years fully a hundre: 
million dollars actual cash. One-fourth of this sum was swal 
Jowed up, it seems, in mining speculations, a tenth in “ th 
erazy bank speculation of 1903,” and the rest sunk out of 
present sight in various industrials. A hundred millions is 
a heavy sum to take out of a city, especially a city not of 
the first rank. But Pittsburg seemed to need to lose some 
money—a geod deal: not quite a hundred millions, perhaps, 
but a substantial sum. The golden tide had flowed in on her 
so that the toes of too many of her citizens had been lifted 
oft the bottom, leaving them to flounder in a medium in which 
they had never learned to swim. Some of them will be hap- 
pier and better for the recession that gives them something 
solid beneath their feet again. The same is true of others 
besides Pittsburgers. Philosophically and ethically speaking, 
there was a great deal of money even a year and a half ago 
in hands that needed to lose it. As a rule, they did lose it— 
some of it: much to their mental and physical discomfort, 
but in many eases to the profit of their deportment and morals. 


The Convalescent Philippines 

The President and Secretary Tarr agree that matters are 
progressing reasonably well in the Philippines, that the 
islands and the people are going ahead, and that in the course 
of a generation or so they may be fit for complete self govern- 
ment and, possibly, independence. We have the impression 
that that is so, and that if the Filipinos don’t rebel and upset 
the processes, they will be able in time to take at least as good 
eare of themselves as we are able to take of them. One thing 
that helps is that they have been moved from the profit page to 
the loss page of Uncle Sam’s books, and all of us as we con- 
template them taste a little of the blessings apocryphally 
promised to those who expect little. The illusion about the 
bag of gold at the end of that rainbow has faded beautifully 
out—eh, Mr. Brvertpock?—and some day, in the Lord’s good 
time, maybe, the long, iridescent bow will fade out too. But 
it is to take at least a generation! Bold the seventh son who 
would venture to predict what thirty years will bring forth 
in the Far East. 


Ouida 

Ouma has passed out a world which became sorrowful to 
her in her old age. Her novels brought her in, first and last, a 
great deal of money, but nothing in them ever suggested 
prudence or thrift as part of their author’s outfit. Doubtless 
both were qualities that were incompatible with the existence 
of the stories, and there is no use of mourning that she did 
not have them, and that, lacking them, she came to short com- 
mons and material distresses as her lamp burned low. But 
neither her spirit nor her temper seems to have given out, 
nor did love fail her, nor the charity of the poor with whom 
she had freely shared her plenty while she had it. The di- 
mensions of her eclebrity were remarkable. She must have 
had nearly as many readers in her time as the late Mrs. 
Houmes of Brockport, and they were much more diserimina- 
ting readers and lived all over the world. Her stories may 
be absurd, her heroes fantastic, but their absurdities were 
set forth with very penctrating qualities of enthusiasm and 
very positive ideals of deportment that appealed to something 
that will always be found in readers so long as readers con- 
tinue to be human facts. And the stories were stories too; 
very liberally furnished with happenings, crises, and emotions, 
the best of them, critically speaking, being some of her books 
for children. A woman of spirit and of talent; generous, 
rash, impossible. 'There are more old friends and steady cus- 
tomers of hers beyond than are left now on earth, and it is 
a kindly translation that takes her to them. 





































































































The Prolongation of Human Life 


A Book whigh is likely to be read with lively interest all over 
ihe English-speaking world is an English translation of the work 
lately published in Paris on the means of prolonging human life, 
hy Professor EL1ig MErcuNikorr, the distinguished Russian biol- 
osist, who is now sub-director of the Pasteur Institute, and who 
a number of years ago demonstrated that there exist in man’s 
body certain cells, known generally as phagocytes, the chief fune- 
tion of which is to devour intruding microbes. The purpose of 
his new volume is to answer three questions—namely: Can human 
life be prolonged beyond its present normal term? Would such 
prolongation inure to the advantage of society as a whole or of 
the race? Lastly, How can it be prolonged? Citing many au- 
thorities and interesting examples, he answers the first two ques- 
tions in the atlirmative. He does not think that seventy or sev- 
enty-five years should, or need, be the ordinary limit of active and 
useful human life. As to prolonging it he has ideas which are 
worth considering. He finds no absolute relation between longev- 
ity and size, since parrots live longer than many large mammals. 
Neither can he admit that there is any definite relation between 
gestation and longevity. Although the period of uterine life is 
longer in the horse, that animal does not live as long as a human 
being; and some birds, the incubation of which only lasts a few 
weeks, can live more than a century. Neither will he acknowledge 
that low fertility can be regarded as a cause of longevity. There 
are parrots which lay two or three times a year, producing six 
to nine eggs in each clutch. Finally, there is no exact relation 
between longevity and diet. Though it is true that elephants are 
vegetarian and reach very great ages, on the other hand there 
exist long living carnivorous animals, and many observations have 
proved that great ages may be exhibited by owls and eagles, which 
live on animal food. It is also certain that the longevity of flesh- 
eating crocodiles is great. 

The Russian biologist’s specific contribution to the discussion 
of longevity and the means of securing it is his averment, for 
which a great deal of evidence is adduced, that a principal cause 
of senility and early death is the presence in man of the large 
intestine, and the toxic effect of the products of putrefaction 
which are there generated. He believes that the inherited structure 
of the human large intestine and the customary diet of civilized 
man are essentially favorable to the multiplication of a large 
number of the microbes that cause putrefaction. No doubt the 
avoidance of alcohol and the rigorous exclusion from man’s diet 
of foods that favor putrefaction, such as rich meats and of raw 
or badly cooked substances containing microbes, may do much to 
remedy the evil. Such preventive measures may not suffice. how- 
ever. They may need to be supplemented with the introduction 
of the microbes which cause lactic fermentation, for these have 
the effect of inhibiting putrefaction. He has undertaken to dem- 
onstrate in this work that by lactic acid taken under certain 
conditions human life may be greatly prolonged and the chief 
evils of senility may be avoided. Numerous experiments have 
shown that the anti-putrescent action of lactic fermentation de- 
pends on the production of lactic acid by microbes. It is a fact 
that from time immemorial human. beings have absorbed quantities 
of lactic microbes by consuming in an uncooked condition sub- 
stances such as soured milk, sauerkraut, ete., which have under- 
gone lactic fermentation. By these means they have unknowingly 
lessened the evil consequences of intestinal putrefaction. In 
the Bible soured milk is frequently spoken of. When ABRAHAM 
entertained the three angels, he set before them soured milk, 
as well as sweet milk, and the calf which he had dressed. In 
Deuteronomy, Moses enumerates amongst the food which Jehovah 
had given his people to eat “soured milk of kine.” Soured milk 
has been used for food in Egypt from the remotest antiquity, and 
a similar preparation is familiar to the inhabitants of the Bal- 
kan Peninsula and of Algeria. Soured milk is consumed in great 
quantities in Russia, and it forms the staple diet of many natives 
of tropical Africa. The fact that so many races use soured milk 
copiously is an excellent testimony to its usefulness. Dr. Lima has 
testified that amongst the natives of the regions south of Angola, 
who drink soured milk habitually, many individuals of extraor- 
dinary longevity are to be found. Moreover, these old people are 
very active and can make long journeys. One JAMES RILEY, who 
was shipwrecked on the west coast of Africa, and who seems to 
have been a conscientious obgerver, records that the wandering 
Arabs of the Sahara live almost wholly on the milk of camels, 
fresh or sour. On this diet they display great vigor and reach 
advanced ages. Ritey estimated that some of the old Arabs must 
have lived two hundred years. Significant is the number of cen- 
tenarians to be found in Bulgaria, where yahourth, a soured milk, 
is the staple food. We observe, finally, that, from the general 
viewpoint of this book, the course recommended for the minimiza- 
tion of the preducts of putrefaction in the large intestine, and the 
consequent arrestment of senility, consists of the absorption either 
of soured milk, prepared by a group of lactic bacteria, or of pure 
cultures of the specified Bulgarian bacillus found in yahourth, the 
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soured milk of Bulgaria, though in each case a certain quantity of 
milk sugar, or saccharose, shouldbe taken. We add that Pro- 
fessor METCHNIKOFF practises what he preaches. For more than 
eight years he has taken soured milk, prepared from boiled milk 


- and inoculated with a lactic leaven, and he is convineed that lac- 


tic bacteria can render a great service in the fight against in- 
testinal putrefaction, which is the principal cause of senility. 
We repeat that the belief is confirmed by the large collection of 
facts regarding races which jive chiefly on soured milk, and 
amongst which. great ages are common. 

Of course the great majority of the people in the world will 
prefer, however sound Professor METCHNIKOFrF’s theories may prove 
to be, to live on such food as they like, and die when they are called, 
rather than live much longer on a diet too much modified by soured 
milk. None the less are his theories valuable, and likely, if they 
are substantiated, to be of practical service to mankind. 


Temperament and Training 


THERE is a charming little tale of Rutn McENery Stvart’s 
about an old darky who was “marked for rest”? and who met 
the whole of life seated in a comfortable rocking-chair, while 
his wife, awed by this deliberate expression of the will of Destiny, 
cheerfully supported him and his six children. This cult of being 
“marked for” the line of least resistance has had a period of 
excessive power and éclat since the laws of heredity have been 
popularized and given to the masses, and the gift has proved 
a delightful one for those desiring above all accomplishments and 
all achievement to take rest in this life. To say a quality is 
inherited has been almost as conclusive to the half educated 
as to say a man, bound hand and foot, cannot move. But qual- 
ities are no more inherited than are accomplishments. Tendencies 
are inherited, and even these are no more necessarily bound to be- 
come habits than environment is bound to be conformed to. <A 
son does not always follow the ancestral vocation, nor practise 
the ancestral virtues, and if these are not binding, surely the 
ancestral vices are no more so. IBSEN’s Ghosts has frequently 
been taken as a thesis proving that heredity is not to be circum- 
vented, whereas Ghosts is a tract on telling the truth and not 
en heredity at all. IBsEN was bent on having people face fucts 
and act according to their true nature, and he spent his energies 
showing that wherever we idealize facts away we meet disaster. The 
tragedy of Ghosts lay not in the fact that: Oswald’s heredity was 
fatal, but that his mother’s lies had prevented his reviewing facts 
and applying remedies. Here we come to the greatest fact to be 
taken into account in the whole matter of heredity: that if life is 
full of poisons, so also it is full of antidotes. The world will is in- 
deed without us, but it is also within. The universe pushes against 
us, and, in the end, will surely overthrow our bodies and we 
shall lay them down to make some spot of earth greener and 
more fertile, but so long as the life breath is in us, the world 
vill is within as well as without. So long as we breathe 
we can react against the push of the universe. To be sure, men 
react in different degrees, and the genius pushes back against 
the universe harder than the jellyfish, but the point is, that 
so long as man is man he can react. He is never necessarily a 
slave to any inheritance or any environment. If we pin our faith 
to fate, we have as much right to believe in fatal courage as in 
fatal cowardice, in the fatal power of mind to conquer: stuffs 
less living and less alert, in the fatal victory of wisdom over 
destiny. 

But to attain to these fatalities, the personality must be unified, 
must consciously face and come to know the facts outside itself, 
raust wilfully react upon them. The first manifestation of weak- 
ness is the scattered, disintegrated personality, the mind not 
quite sure of itself or of what it wants to do. Anger, grief, 
passion, appetite, caprice, rage, all these disintegrate, and leave 
their victim powerless. In BLAKE’s “ Mad Song” a supreme 
touch of genius lies in the lines: 

“Like a fiend in a cloud 
After night I do crowd.” 
And not the exigencies of rhyme brought in that word “ crowd,” 
but the sudden vision of a personality broken, scattered, a prey 
to lawless, multitudinous instincts. 

So when we ask how shall a man escape his ancestry, the 
answer comes, by building up a well unified character, by estab- 
lishing a personality, controlled and well leashed in by one dom- 
inating faculty, and by training the mind to face facts squarely 
and honestly, and to call them by their right names. If we 
were to delude ourselves into believing that the world will were 
not outside us as well as within we might swiftly fall, but if it 
is outside as well as within, the remedy is to stand up, gird our 
loins, and push back. 

The first power we have to deal with is that of thoughts. Our 
thoughts have to be directed against obstacles, and thoughts are 
not hereditary, though a tendency toward a certain form of thinking 

















































































































may be. Our thoughts, in the main, are such as we make shift 
to gather together, to evolve out of our experiences, our failures 
and successes; our thoughts adapt themselves to whirling cir- 
cumstance, and, except in the deadest of cases, the son does not 
think what the father thought. By obeying our thoughts we 
try their power, we measure their force against the encroaching 
forces of the world. “ The event,’ said a philosopher, “is the 
actualization of thought.” Think any one thought often enough 
and then see how it comes true. It was GOETHE who said with 
a certain weariness, “ What we wish for in youth heaps itself 
over us in age’’; and EMErson, “ All prayers come true; therefore 
be very careful what you pray for.” Willing comes true, wishes 
beget facts, and thoughts create visible objects in the world. 

To train the child, therefore, to think and to will is to train 
him to take his inheritance into his hands and bend it into such 
shape as he wants. The beginning of all illumination is analysis. 
To teach a person to look at facts and call them by the right names 
is the best of education and prepares him to cope with destiny. 
It must have been Emerson, believing as he did in the wind of 
destiny which blew ever toward the necessary and the right, 
who suggested that if we could but throw in our desires to run 
the same course with the stars in their orbits, we could harness 
these heavenly forces to our purposes. But go in a cross current 
and one runs the risk of being crushed every minute. The way of 
the stars, according to that, would be the way of right and 
necessity, but the danger would come in any man’s faneying that 
the wishes and opinions of the masses were the forces of the 
universe. The masses are the units waiting a leader to unify them, 
and the opinion of .the majority is, by the very nature of it, 
wrong. That opinion is wrong which in presence of a possible 
higher accepts the lower view, and whatever view is popularized 
till it meets the understanding of the great majority is neces- 
sarily on a low level. It was something quite different that 
EMERSON meant when he suggested that we harness the stars to 
pull our purposes. Doubtless he meant just’ what TRAHERNE 
meant when he wrote in his meditations: “ You will never enjoy 
the world aright till the sea itself floweth in your views, till you 
are clothed with the Heavens and crowned with the stars.” 

Such enjoyment as this it was that gave WHITMAN his strength, 
that left BLAKE, after a life of hardship, labor, mischance, abuse, 
and ill suecess, singing upon his death bed, so full was he of 
serenity and peace and sense of good work done, so that he lit- 
erally sang himself from the bed of earthly failure into the 
arms of death. ‘‘ And I know he was cheeréd at the throne,” 
as the poet did not say, but should have said. This is to conquer 
destiny by wilfully identifying one’s self with all the victorious, 
healing processes of life, and who does this is the victor of his 
destiny. 

And those who are doomed to suffer bodily ills and inecapacities 
have but a wider field to traverse, a more numerous enemy to 
overcome, a bigger victory to record. They at least can always 
suffer to good purpose, can always build up a sublime thought, 
or a fine disposition, or an unlimited sympathy out of what, at 
first glance, might seem a disadvantage. 

Wherefore, as the ancient gentleman says, in PLato’s Laws, 
“Every man and every woman should walk seriously and pass 
life in the noblest of pastimes and be of another mind from what 
they are at present.” 


Personal and Pertinent 


Ir was in the papers several weeks ago that President FAUNCE 
of Brown University had called upon the men of Brown to rally 
around their college-mate HtGues, and try to make him Presi- 
dent. When a Brown man runs for President, Brown men, Dr. 
Faunce thinks, should be for him. At New Haven they seem to 
take a different view. Tarr is a popular son of Yale—the most 
popular, doubtless—but Yale is not officially for Tarr for Presi- 
dent. So it appeared when the Young Men’s Republican Club of 
New Haven tried to borrow the Yale dining hall for a Tarr banquet 
on LINCOLN’s birthday, and were told by Secretary Srokes that it 
couldn’t be done because the Yale authorities were anxious that 
the university should not be in any way accused of taking sides 
in a political contest. 

Any one who thinks he can write a poem suitable for musical 
setting as a madrigal, and would like to win $50 by so doing, 
should bestir* himself, and send the MS. to the Chicago Madrigal 
Club, which has instituted a prize competition, and will pay to 
the winner this sum. The poem must be lyric in charagter, 
simple in rhythm, and of popularly appealing character; it snust 
consist of not less than twenty-four nor more than thirty-two 
lines, and must have “ unity and climax.” It must bear a fictitious 
name, and be accompanied by a sealed envelope bearing upon the 
outside the fictitious name and upon the inside the author’s true 
name and address. The MS. must be addressed to Mr. D. A. 
CuiiprPincer, 410 Kimball Hall, Chicago, before April 1, 1908. The 
award will be made on the first of the following month, 
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Francis Tuompson, recently dead, wrote many of his poem 
under the spell of the charming MryNvit family. WILFRED Mey- 
NELL it was who saved THoMpson from despair, and possibly fro: 
death, at a time when he had sunk to so low an ebb as to be gla 
to earn a few pence holding horses in the street or running errands, 
“The Sister Songs,’ his second volume, were written about Mr 
MEYNELL’s two little daughters Monica and MADELEINE, “ Thi 
Making of Viola” was written to Mr. MeryNnetu’s third littl 
daughter. “To My Godehild ” was written to Mr. MEYNELL’s son 
FRANCIS MEREDITH WILFRED MEYNELL, who is now, it is said, pre- 
paring a biography of the poet. Despite his habit of takin; 
faudanum, a habit to which he became addicted in the unbearab|: 
poverty and hardship of his early life, Tompson lives in the 
memories of those who knew him best as a gentle and innocent 
man, of great genius, and only such faults as his unhappy habit 
brought with it. The poems were all written in the intervals 
when he was not using Jaudanum. After the New Poems he 
relapsed into the drug habit, and it completely destroyed his 
poetical power. 

Senator Atpricu, who has just kept his promise to furnish Con- 
gress with a currency bill which they may discuss, and pass if 
they perceive the need of it, is a conciliatory but very practical 
man. He is in the Senate to legislate, and, very quietly, 
he has become one of the most eflicient legislators of the 
country. He is a strait partisan, but he permits no annoying 
partisan prejudices to interfere with a purely business piece of 
lawmaking, like this currency bill, or like a railroad rate bill, or 
like a tariff bill. He is the friend of all men who have influetice, 
and he usually makes it a point to be especially polite to the 
Democratic leader. He was very intimate with GorMAN, for ex- 
ample. He isn’t oily or insidious, nor is he cursed with duplicity. 
He is too intellectual for that. Whomever he gains in the way 
of an ally in carrying out his designs, he pays him the compli- 
ment of appealing to his mind. He does not pretend to be any- 
thing different from what he is—a Republican and a protectionist 
—but he is perfectly willing to take what he can get and: he com- 
promises with great dexterity. It isn’t often that the other party 
has the better of the bargain. Such an adept is he in the art of 
lawmaking that his Republican colleagues never dream of adopt- 
ing an important measure until he has passed upon it. One of his 
most distinguished fellow partisans has said of him that he sees 
farther into a proposed measure, understands its scope and possi- 
bilities more clearly, foresees its effects with a keener and more 
accurate vision, than any Senator of them all. 








Correspondence 
ALL NORWEGIAN 


‘ Cuicaco, ILL., fanuary 10, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir—In Harper’s WEEKLY of January 11, 1908, under “ Per- 
sonal and Pertinent,’ I observe an article referring to Captain 
Roald Amundsen’s expedition through the Northwest Passage in 
the Gjéa as being an undertaking of a Dane with a Danish vessel. 
Captain Amundsen is a Norwegian; the Gjéa is a Norwegian ves- 
sel built in Norway, and the entire crew were Norwegians, with 
the sole exception of Lieutenant Godfred Hansen, who is a Dane. 
The expedition was fitted out and the expense of ‘it defrayed 
entirely in Norway, so Norway should be given exclusive credit 
for the great results in science, geography, aud exploration that 
were realized. I am, sir, 
F. HErRNAU GADE, 

Consul for Norway. 


SIT DOWN, DR. BRYAN, SIT DOWN! 
JANESVILLE, Wis., fanuary 20, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—The editorial from the New York World entitled “ For 
President ” is, in some respects, a fine piece of work. It details 
those fundamentals which we would like to think were compre- 
hended in the present Democracy, but which, in fact, seem to have 
a more practical exemplification in men like Taft. This Bryan 
propaganda seems to ine a most hopeless and senseless engagement, 
and that the time so spent could be much better occupied in bring- 
ing forth a “live” one, so to speak. 

The average man seems to look upon Bryan as the next Demo- 
cratic nominee and also seems to recognize that almost any Re- 
publican nominee can beat him. There is absolutely no popular 
sympathy for Bryan as a candidate, and the prospect, instead of 
exciting party enthusiasm, is the cause of a widespread and surely 
fatal apathy. Why then should the Democratic party put a man 
in to bat at a critical point in the game when he has already 
* fanned ” out twice and is almost morally certain to “ fan” again? 
What the party wants right now is some candidate whose work, 
even if not crowned with success, will cheer up the hosts and by 
a thorough return and stanch adherence to the true old doctrines 
will furnish inspiration fer the battles to be fought in the future 

I personally know scores of Democrats in this community who 
will vote for Taft or Hughes as against Bryan, and many of 
these are first voters who after their first departure will prob- 
ably be lost to the party forever. 
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iryan is the Democratic candidate simply because he has put 
the party in such disorganized condition that no other man has 
the nerve to make the run in the face of such utter demoraliza- 
tion; he is the candidate because most Democrats don't care; he 
is the candidate because there is not life enough in the old huik 
to crawl into harbor anyway, and a good pilot won’t take her as 
che stands. But the old ship is of strong parts, and if properly 
manned With a crew that know enough to figure out its latitude 
and Jongitude the voyage of next summer and fall might not have 
such a fatal aspect. 

For my part, unless the Old Commoner is put on the retired list 
and a man of courage and political sense put in his place, I’m 
cooing to desert and line up with Roosevelt—not as a Republican, 
because I don’t like the name, but as a Roosevelt or Taft Democrat, 
as the case may demand. 

Whoever the candidate may be, he can’t cry down the principle 
of reform inaugurated by Roosevelt, because public events of the 
last few years have justified its purpose. He can simply pledge 
himself to carry it on sanely and without unnecessary friction, 
and to accompany it with the great benefits derived from a_re- 
duction of the tariff. He ought also to get us out of this inter- 
national cramp, into which we have been forced by taking up a 
lot of little backwater republics and dependencies. 

Yours with hope, 
Not unaccompanied, however, by some fereboding, 
W. H. DouaGierry. 


TARIFF 


RicuMmonp, VA., Zanuary 17, 1908. 


FOR JOHNSON AND REVISION 


To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—By his declaration for immediate tariff reform and_ his 
stand as a revisionist of the most pronounced type, Governor John 
A. Johnson, of Minnesota, should receive the earnest consideration of 
all true Democrats as the proper man for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination. His singleness of view should commend him to all 
those who have party success at heart, for, discarding as incidental 
all those minor issues upon which the party has so often used her 
best energy, and advocating that principle upon which she has won 
her only victory in recent years, the Democracy would, no doubt, 
go forth to a successful campaign. 

What the party so badly needs in the coming election is a candi- 
date, or candidates, that will draw votes. Experience has proven 
that, after the Southern States have been carried, the party must 
have eighty-three more electoral votes. If the party is to be 
victorious in the coming election it is clearly its task to nominate 
a candidate who can draw those extra eighty-three votes. The 
one man who, at present, seems capable of doing this is the 
Governor of Minnesota. 

Mr. Johnson has shown his ability as a_ vote-getter; his 
plurality of over 6000 in Minnesota as against Roosevelt’s 
plurality of 161,000 entitles him to leadership along that line. 
Viewing the situation from an entirely unbiased standpoint, 
Governor Johnson could draw more electoral votes throughout the 
North and West than any other man in the Democratic party. 

As for the Vice-Presidency, ex-Governor Douglas, of Massachu- 
setts, stands out prominent and conspicuous. His ability as a 
vote-getter is equalled by few and excelled only by that of the 

- Minnesota Governor. In a campaign for tariff revision Governor 
Douglas would be the logical candidate for Vice-President. The 
section of the country from which he comes weuld, no doubt, 
show greater Democratic gains than any other section, the North- 
west alone excepted; for New England is pledged to the policy 
of tariff revision. 

The improbability of any other Democratic candidates carrying a 
sufficiently large number of doubtful States has been forcibly 
pointed out, from time to time. With a ticket headed by Johnson 
and Douglas, and a platform naming tariff revision as the para- 
mount issue, a conservative estimate places the probable result 
as follows: 











Johnson and Douglas. | Republican. Doubtful. 
Alabama ..... 11 | California ..... 10; New Jersey 
Arkansas .... 9 | Colorado ....... 5; (out of 12).... 2 
Florida: .... ale tL lee a ee 3} Delaware ....... 3 
Georgia ..... WO POWAR. § ois. 0 5.0 0 133), ANGIAND 2.6 5. 6 15 
Kentucky ..... Bo |) MUMGNGIS: . 6.65.5. 2i) | MONCANA . .o..%.05 3 
Louisiana ... 9 | Kansus ..... . BO MNGVEGH) (o)65 5 00.5% 3 
Maryland ... 8 | Mame ......... G:| New York ....... 39 
Mississippi .. 10 | Nebraska ...... SH MIMO! seeds = a2 23 
Missouri ..... RO | OTCROR socks nies 4! Rhode Island.... 4 
North Carolina 12 | Pennsylvania ... 34] Connecticut ..... 7 
Oklahoma Fe CS eee ee 3 —_ 
South Carolina 9 | Vermont ....7.. 4), 99 
Tennessee .... 2 | Washington .... 5) 
UPS ose .c 5's) 5 18 | West Virginia.. 7 
Virginia ..... 12 | Wyoming eres 
Minnesota ... 11 — 
Massachusetts. 16 142 
NewHampshire 4 

| Michigan .... 14 

4 Wisconsin ... 13 
North Dakota. 4 

| South Dakota. 4 
New Jersey 

Ll (out of 12). 10 

242 
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A careful perusal of the above estimate will verify my claim 
for its conservatism. The Southern States can be relied upon 
to cast their electoral votes for the Democratic nominees; with 
Johnson and Douglas at the head of the ticket it would be pos- 
sible to carry the States given to them above. If any of those 
should fail, there are the doubtful States with ninety-nine votes 
upon which the party could draw. 

I am, sir, 


Rok: 


OUR LETTERS 
MILWAUKEE, Wis., Fanuary 11, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harpcer’s Weekly: 

DEAR Sir,—For some time | have observed that all of your corre- 
spondents whose letters are published in the WEEKLY conclude 
with “I am, sir.” 

This may appear to you to be a very simple question for me to 
ask, but I would like to know how it happens that all of your 
correspondents adopt this style. I have argued that you certainly 
would correct errors in a letter sent to you for publication, but that 
you would not attempt to tell your correspondents that it is im- 
proper to conclude their letters with * yours truly,’ “ very truly,” 
* respectfully yours,” or in any other respectful or earnest manner. 
Why should there be uniformity? In discussing this matter with 
a neighbor the suspicion was suggested by him that perhaps you 
wrote all of the published letters yourself. I do not believe it. 
If I did, I should not always turn to that department as soon as | 
open the paper. I think there is altogether too much grandilo- 
quence, bombast, or stiffness or something about “I am, sir,” and 
wish to suggest that if you are changing the letters of your 
correspondents in this respect you are not using good judgment. 
Why should all of your correspondents be tied down to such 
pompousness ? L am, sir, 


Wa-k: 


No, we do not write the published Jetters. They are printed as 
they come, except that sometimes inadvertent or clerical errors 
are set right, and that usually the severely simple forms of address 
and conclusion which you speak of are used. The reason for 
simplifying the forms of address and conclusion as we do, and as 
most other papers do, is that these forms, as a rule, are purely 
conventional and mean nothing, and to standardize them saves 
space and leaves the real meat of the letter in bolder relief— 
Eprror. 


DENOUNCED 
Soutn BeEnp, INp., January 4, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir,—l just happened to pick up HARPER’s WEEKLY of December 
7, 1907, in my club room and noticed your infamous libellous 
article entitled “ The Roosevelt Panie and its Predecessor,” in 
which you say “that popular instinct has linked it indissolubly 
with the name of the Chief Magistrate,” ete., and more of such 
rot. I denounce the writer of the article, whomsoever he may be. 
as a malicious prevaricator. You may as well understand now that 
such miserable lies do not and will not forfeit the love and high 
esteem in which our great President is held by the mass of the 
people. , 

Your paper is but the mouthpiece—the hired agent of the 
bloodsuckers, grafters, and thieves who have lived and fattened 
off of the great public for many years. You and your like are 
understood. Further understand, Indiana is not for Fairbanks, but 
largely for Taft. 

I an, sir, 


J. P. CREED. 


* 


A VOICE FROM OHIO 


CincinnatI, O., Fanuary 11, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

HARPER’S WEEKLY ought to read Mr. Taft’s Boston speech—the 
utterance of a statesman. 

The WEEKLY could ther see what an ass the WEEKLY is. 

No, not that—the WEEKLY is a hired liar. 

When the WEEKLY gets awake in the night and finds itself alone 
in the dark and must listen to its own accusation—‘ I am a hired 
Rar?” 

But conscience is probably dead by this time or asleep. 

One thing is left to it surely—the WerEKLY can smell brimstone 
burning. 

Hired liar! . 

Hired assassin! 

The next President—Roosevelt or Taft. 
Harry Orchard. I am, sir, 


HARPER’s WEEKLY= 


It was an interesting speech, and not 
unedifying. Neither is Judge Taft unedifying. We respect and 
revere him considerably. Assassin? Of whom? ‘Taft? No, no; 
too big a job; iike loping with a girls’ school or drowning an 
orphan asylum. We don’t want to assassinate anybody, even a 
retail person; least of all the excellent Taft. We love the truth. 
As for Harry Orchard, we formed rather a good opinion of his 
veracity. You don’t sign your name, and leave us uncertain 
whether it is Charles or Henry.—Eprror, 


We read the speech. 

















































































































































The Truth About 





By CHARLES 


Formerly Chief Draftsman of the Bureau 
Navy Department; Member of the Society 


HE very grave allegations of the existence of defects 
in the construction of practically all of the vessels 
of the navy, which appeared in the January number 
of McClire’s, from the pen of Henry Reuterdahl— 
one who should be able to speak with more or less 
authority—and the comments on the article by the 
press of the country, call for an answer, and an 
answer they will probably have from an_ official 
source; indeed, such an answer is already in prepara- 
tion, the press reports say. 

An answer, however, from an outside source, from one who has 
personal, direct knowledge of many of the subjeets, but from wvne 
who is now in no way connected with the Navy Department nor 
with a firm having contracts with the Navy Department, may be 
considered less partial. It is also probable that an independent 
report of the whole matter will come from a Congressional com- 
mittee, if reports from Washington are correct. But as large 
bodies move with proverbial slowness, this independent answer 
may possibly be of value. 

In Mr. Reuterdahl’s article the charges relating to the con- 
structive features of the vessels are briefly as follows: That the 
heavy belt armor of the battle-ships is under water; that the 
turrets are over an open shaft down which fire may find ready 
access to the magazines; that the bows of the vessels and the 
turret-guns are far too low, and that the broadside guns have an 
even worse emplacement; that the vessels are unprovided with 
torpedoes and torpedo tubes, and that the nature of the bureau 
system compels it to resist improvements in these matters. The 
charge is also made practically throughout Mr. Reuterdahl’s paper, 
that though the defects have been known for years nothing has 
been done to correct . 
them. 

This article is in- 
tended as a comment 
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Now the term “fully equipped and ready for sea” may mean 
almost anything. It has, and must have, a definite meaning to the 
designer, and as it appears each year in the table of vessels given 
in the Chief Naval Constructor’s Report under the column headed 
“Full Load Displacement,” or, in other words, full weight, it 
means: the ship complete; all bunkers full of coal, the full com- 
plement of officers and men, with their effects; stores and _ pro- 
visions for a three months’ cruise, and a full supply of ammuni- 
tion, that is, as much ammunition as her magazines will hold in 
the racks and bins, arranged to take care of every piece by count, 
and enough additional space provided for passages in which to 
handle it expeditiously, and also enough space above the heavier 
shell for the trolley and rail to pass it over what is left in the bins 
to the ammunition hoists. 

The ship in her “ normal displacement ” or normal weight is the 
ship the public knows. Thus, the 16,000-ton vessel is 16,000 tons 
in normal displacement, and the main difference between the ship 
fully loaded for sea and the ship in her condition of normal dis- 
placement is the difference between the ship described above and 
the ship with two-thirds ammunition. stores, and_ provisions 
aboard, and a much smaller amount of coal than her full supply, 
the usual amount of coal for the normal supply being 900 tons 
for a 16,000-ton ship. 

The full load weight of a 16,000-ton ship such as the Louisiana, 
Connecticut, Minnesota, Vermont, Kansas, or New Hampshire, is 
about 17,600 tons to 17,800 tons. The similar weight of a 15,000- 
ton ship, such as the Virginia, Georgia, Rhode Island, New Jerscy, 
and Nebraska, is about 16,100 tons, and for a 12,500-ton vessel, 
such as the Maine, Missouri, or the Ohio, it is about 13,500 tons. 

No ship can choose her fighting weight any more than she can 
choose her time to 
fight, because, from 
the time she _ leaves 
port her coal and pro- 
visions are being con- 








rather than a com- 
plete answer to the 
aforesaid charges —a 
comment on some of 
those which are true, 
and an answer to 
those which are not 
considered justified— 
and particularly to 
the impression 
created throughout 
the article that those 
whose duty it has been 
to look after these 
matters have — slept 
while the navy was 
building. The charges 
will be dealt with in 
the order of their 
enumeration, 











LOW ARMOR. 
BELTS 


“Of all our battle- 
ships, not one shows 
its main armor-belt 
six inehes above the 
water when fully 


equipped and ready belt. The arrow shows where this belt rises to protect the magazines and 
engine-room. The upper dotted line on the hull indicates the full-load water- 
line, the lower one the line of normal draft 


for sea.”—(From Mr. 
Reuterdahl’s article.) 





w<-eer* or 





sumed, but that the 
vessels named above, 
when called upon to 
fight, will be in a 
condition somewhere 
between the weights 
mentioned is most 
probable. When in a 
condition anywhere 
between the indicated 
limits, the heavy 
armor-belt will  ex- 
tend above the water- 
line, between 24 and 
51 inelies for the 
Connecticut, Ver- 
mont, Louisiana, Kan- 
sas, Minnesota, and 
*New Hampshire; be- 
tween 17 and 34 
inches for the Vir 
ginia, Georgia, Rhode 
Island, New Jersey, 
and Nebraska; and 
between 17 and 47 





The narrow ledge extending around the stern is the top of the heavy armor- Ohio. 


souri, Maine, and 
é 
Just reflect one 
moment on the differ- 
ence between these 
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figures and the six inches credited by the author of the charges. 
The vessels in the foregoing list are fourteen of our force of 
twenty-eight battle-ships. They are those last built. The condi- 
tion of the other fourteen has not been examined, but they would 
doubtless answer for themselves as the first half have done. 

There is a photograph of the Connecticut published in Mr. 
Reuterdahl’s article, and the reader is referred to a “dark line 


just above the water ” as indicating “ the .actvfal height of the 


Vonnecticut’s armor.” The words “ All our ships suffer from this 
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range, as was evidenced by a test explosion of a 12-inch shell 
inside an experimental target, which was built as a reproduction 
of this part of one of our vessels now afloat. This test the writer 
witnessed at the Indian Head Proving Grounds in 1905. 


THE OPEN TURRET 


“ ... The open turret of the United States battle- 
ship is the only violation of this principie [1. e., that 
powder must not be passed directly up 
to the gun-deck through a_ vertical 
shaft] in the practice of the world.” 

“The open turret is a conical shaft 











THE RELATION OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “MINNE- 
SOTA’S” ARMOR-BELT TO HER WATER-LINES 


The bottom of the 9, indicated by the arrow A, marks the 29-foot water- 
line. The normal draft of the ‘ Minnesota” and the “Connecticut” is 
23 feel 6 inches, and the draft for full-load displacement 25 feet 9 inches. 
Each of these water-lines has been traced on the photograph from the 
draft figures which may be seen upon close inspection immediately below 





. at its bottom is the handling-room 

- and opening directly into it are 
the magazines.”-—(From Mr. Reuter- 
dahl’s article.) 


One not familiar with the construction of the 
vessels would imagine that the handling-room 
was stacked with powder waiting for the flaming 
grains from an accidental flare-back in the turret 
to drop forty feet and ignite it. Such is not, or 
should not be, the case, if the means at hand are 
utilized. The shell, from which there is practi- 
cally no danger, is stored in rooms the doors of 
which must be kept ajar in action to allow the 
trolley with its heavy shell to pass, but not so 
with the powder. Each door to the powder-maga- 
zines opening into the handling-room is provided 
with what is termed a passing scuttle, which 
means a tray on which to slide the powder out 
and a metal flap to close this opening. This flap 
is in place at all times, except at the very in- 
stant the powder passes out, falling into its place 
by gravity the instant afterward, and only one 
charge of powder at a time should, under any 
circumstances, be kept in the handling-room. 

There would have been no call for the heroic 
deed related of the sailor in the accident aboard 
the Missouri in 1904, when he stopped up this 
hole in this passing scuttle with a powder-can 
wrapped in his coat, had this meta! flap been in 





the figure 9. The top of the armor astern shows at about 27-foot, 6-inch place. That the ship had been equipped with 


water-line. Where it sieps up to protect the magazines is indicated by the 
arrow B. It will be seen that this rise is about in line with 
water-line. The armor-line of the ‘“ Connecticut” is exactly the same dis- 
tance above the keel as it is in the “ Minnesota.” The weights are identical 


defect’ follow. The dark line readily discernible in the photo- 
graph is what sailors call the “ boot-topping” of the ship, and 
in that portion of the ship shown in the photograph is approxi- 
mately in line with the top of the armor-belt. The photograph 
shows, however, the stern only, where, as in the bow, the armor is, 
for a short distance, many inches lower than over the magazine 
and engine and fire-room spaces. If this “dark line just 
above the water” is a basis of so great a charge, the critic 
should have followed more closely the course of construction of our 
vessels, for this line extends so short a distance that not only 
has it stepped up to the dimensions enumerated before the long 
machinery spaces are reached, but even before the magazine spaces 
are arrived at. Furthermore, the side-armor is at this point 
backed up by the heaviest part of the sloping protective deck 
armor, and the principal reason for this thickening is that the 
side-belt armor is low at this point. 

It must be clearly understood, however, that if enough weight 
be piled on, it is possible to sink a vessel not only below her belt- 
armor line, but below her air ports, and if she does not then be- 
come unstable and turn over, it is also possible to sink her all 
the way to her decks by adding more weight. A photograph of the 
battle-ship New Jersey, taken just before her departure for the 
cruise to the Pacific, actually showed her with weight so piled 
on that her main armor-belt was under water. The photograph 
shows her at a draft of 28 feet 6 inches, a 29-foot draft mark 
being just above the water. This means that a 15,000-ton vessel 
actually had a displacement of more than 18,500 tons. No com- 
mander would, of course, dream of going into action with any such 
surplus and entirely unnecessary weight, nor would a fair-minded 
critic base a charge on such a condition. 

To place this heavy belt armor higher would mean to increase 
the extent of it, and each additional inch to the height--of it 
enormously increases the weight of the ship, for it must extend 
far enough below the lowest probable water-line to afford protec- 
tion to the vitals of the ship when she is rolling in a heavy sea- 
way. To what extent it can be increased is worked out by the 
constructors separately for every design, generally many times, 
and for one of the later designs, which the writer had charge of 
while on duty at the bureau, it was worked out in about thirty 
different schemes, with plans and complete weight caleulations 
for each, before a design was finally settled on. Weight was 
sacrificed in every department of the vessel, where it was feasible 
to do so, in order to secure additional armor. 

Even were the charge true, the ships would not be in the fatal 
condition which the article leads the reader to think, for there is 
armor of considerable thickness immediately above the belt-armor, 
Which extends from eight to fifteen feet above, and it is also 
backed by coal-bunkers and a heavy protective deck which affords 
a large degree of resistance to even the heaviest shell at close 


the 29-foot 


such a metal flap was clearly proven by the 
photograph taken at the time of the accident, 
which showed it on the floor in one corner of the 
handling-room. 

Immediately after this accident the hinge 
fastenings of these metal tiaps were provided 
with more secure fastenings by a general order 
issued by the Bureau of Construction and Repair to all navy- 
yards and ship-building yards. 

Mr. Reuterdahl states in his article that the birth of the 
automatic shutter, a device to close off the turret-opening from 
the handling-room, occurred two years after the Missouri accident, 
and only after the ignition of a charge of powder on the Kear- 
sarge, in April, 1906, had compelled it by the “ pressure of public 
censure” and the “excited imagination of the country.” 

In August of 1903 the writer, when cn duty at Newport News, 
designed an automatic shutter which was sent at that time to 
the Bureau of Construction. The design is now on file in that 
bureau, and has been followed in the case of most of the shutters 
sincé installed on the vessels. Early the next year, in 1904, on 
duty in Washington as Chief Draftsman at the Bureau of Con- 
struction, I with the other officers of the bureau started the in- 
stallation of automatic shutters on all the vessels then under con- 























THE ARMOR-BELT OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “OHIO” 


The foot of the sailor is resting on the top of the heavy 
armor-belt at the forward part of the ship. The upper dotted 
line on the armor indicates the battle-ship’s full-load displace- 
ment water-line, and the lower one the normal water-line 











































































































































struction. These included the battle-ships Virginia, Rhode Island, 
Georgia, New Jersey, Nebraska, Louisiana, Connecticut, Minne- 
sota, Vermont, and Kansas, and the armored cruisers Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, and Maryland. The orders for shutters for 
practically ali of the vessels under construction, and some of those 
in commission, the plans for many of them, and the successful in- 
stallation of some, were satisfactorily completed. before the acci- 
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these later vessels was evidently forgotten by Mr. Reuterdahl when 
he wrote that “the yawning gun ports still remain as originally 
designed.” Gun-pert protection is nothing more nor less than 
armor fitted around the gun on the inside of the turret and, 
naturally, behind the turret armor.. It is made of sufficient size 
to close the opening around the gun, and moves up and down 


’ with the gun as it is elevated or depressed. 


LOW BOWS, AND GUNS THAT CAN- 
NOT FIRE 


“Jt would be impossible in rough 






































THE ARMOR LINE OF THE BATTLE-SHIP “KANSAS” 


The armor line of the “ Kansas” is at the same distance above the keel as 
in the case of the “ Connecticut ” and “ Minnesota,” and the weights for the 
three are in every way alike. The “ boot-topping,” the nautical term for the 
line of paint marking the ship’s under-body, which is clearly shown in the 
photograph, is also at the same height as on the other two ships. At the 
bow, where the waves do not hide it, the boot-topping may be seen well out of 
water. The photographs of the “Connecticut” and “ Minnesota” in dry 
dock show how high above the boot-topping the armor rises amidships for 


two-thirds the length of the vessels 


dent to the Kearsarge in 1906. The writer remembers the fact 
very distinctly, because he met the turret officer of the Kear- 
sarge on the street in Washington, about a week after this acci- 
dent, and received the first news of it from him. The subject was 
taken up by the Bureau of Construction and Repair the same 
day, and within a day or so the recommendation had been made 
to the department for the installation of such shutters on all 
other vessels in commission with turrets. 

A strong recommendation for the installation of such shutters 
on all vessels in commission was received from Admiral Evans 
about a week after this. (The spring of 1906.) As early as 
1902 they had been required in the specifications for vessels under 
construction. 

Not only were automatic sliutters provided for years before Mr. 
Reuterdahl claims they were forced upon the bureaus by an 
inflamed country, but designs for an improved form of turret were 
being vigorously prosecuted during the development of the auto- 
matic shutter, which he also claims came in 1907 from an outside 
source “after fifteen years” of sleep by those responsible for 
such matters. It was realized that while automatic shutters were 
the best thing to offer for turrets of the type already constructed 
and under construction, new ships called for something different. 
The subject of improved turrets had taken definite shape as early 
as 1905, when a double-stage turret, the design of the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, was contracted for for the New Hampshire, a 
vessel which has now had her trial trip. The writer understands 
that since he left the bureau in December, 1906, the question of 
allotted weights being greatly exceeded has caused some change in 
the type of turret for that vessel, and is now uninformed of the 
type actually installed, but the above will clearly show that the 
Rip Van Winkle act, if engaged in as charged, must not have 
been without its disturbances. 





SIZE OF TURRET GUN PORTS 





Our ships at Santiago during the Spanish war had been sub- 
jected to a storm of shot and shell from the forts on the hill- 
tops and had been powerless to return the fire. for the reason that 
the size of the turret ports would not permit the guns to be aimed 
high enough. This taught its lesson, as, for new vessels, the 
angle of elevation of the turret guns was raised from fifteen to 
twenty degrees, and the size of the ports in the armor was 
correspondingly increased. The turret of a battle-ship weighs 
several hundred tons, and although it may be revolved horizontally, 
it is not designed to be raised or lowered, and as the guns must 
move up and down for firing at different ranges and at elevated 
objects, the only alternative is to make the turret ports large 
enough to provide clearance for the guns. These ports, however, 
are not open on our later vessels, as the reader of Mr. Reuterdahl’s 
article is led to believe. The existence of gun-port protection on 


weather to aim and fire the forward 
turret guns.”—(From Mr. Reuterdahl’s 
article.) 


The reason ascribed for. this alleged defect. is 
that the guns are too low. Certainly, if the 
weather is rough enough this would be the case 
no matter at what height the guns might be, but 
we do not expect to fight in a hurricane. 

The figures given by Mr. Reuterdahl for the 
heights of the decks above water (the bows of 
the three ships of the Indiana class 11 feet 
above the water, the two ships of the Kearsarge 
class 13, those of the Connecticut about 18, and 
of our latest armored cruisers 20 feet) are 
approximately correct, dependent, however, upon 
the water-line referred to. But it should cause 
no such alarm as the article prompts if it were 
impossible to fight these guns while the vessel is 
shipping solid seas over guns six feet above the 
decks which are, in turn, 18 or 20 feet above the 
water-line. (These latter figures, “18 or 20 feet 
above the water-line” are Mr. Reuterdahl’s. ) 

The designer must ever keep in mind the sta- 
bility of the vessel, which is: rapidly affected by 
placing the enormous turret weights at a greater 
height. He must not forget that with an in- 
creased height of turret must come an increased 
height of the armored conning-tower behind the 
turret, if the navigator’s battle-station is to 
afford him an unobstructed view. As the height 
of this tower is raised, a longer and consequently 
heavier armored tube is required to protect the 
communication wires and pipes between the 
‘tower and the forces that work throughout the 
ship. The pilot-house screen and bridges for 
harbor navigation must also have an_ unob- 
structed outlook, and, being above the tower, must be raised 
if the tower and turrets are raised. When the designer has care- 
fully remembered all these things, which he must not forget, he 
must then remember that the advantage of turrets and guns of the 
height advocated by Mr. Reuterdahl-is open to most serious 
question in a consideration of the increased size of the target 
offered to the enemy’s fire. 

In the same part of his article Mr. Reuterdahl refers, by way 
of object lesson, to the fact that the forward turret of the British 
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TO KEEP WATER OUT OF THE TURRETS 


The arrow indicates one type of buckler in use in the navy to 
close the turret ports when heavy weather hurls waves aboard 
the ship 


battle-ship Dreadnought is “set far back—about one hundred and 
ten feet from the bow.” The answer to this is, that in many 
of our vessels afloat this distance is 120 feet. 

If, as Mr. Reuterdahl states, the battle-ship Virginia shipped 
120 tons of water into her forward turret during a trip from Cuba 
to Hampton Roads a few months ago, with her steel bucklers, which 
are intended to close the turret ports in heavy ‘weather, in place, as 
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it is claimed they 
were,there must have 
been some grave de- 
fect in the making of 
the buckler, for it is 
of the same design as 
that on many vessels 
from which no com- 
plaint was received, 
while the writer was 
in the bureau. 


THE BROADSIDE 
BATTERIES 
o  & & ame 
broadside guns 
on our ships are 
in an even worse 
position than 
those in the 
forward turrets.” 
—(From Mr. 
Reuterdahl’s art- 
icl2.) 








The after Turret of the Battle-ship “ Georgia,” Flag-ship 
of Rear-Admiral Emory, who stands in the Foreground 
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would indeed be a 
serious state of af- 
fairs, for the sub- 
merged-torpedo - room 
can be placed at only 
about one single place 
on a ship, owing to 
the vast amount of 
room it takes up and 
other peculiar  re- 
quirements. It is 
the one thing on the 
ship to which the in- 
tegrity of the double 
bottom must yield— 
the one compartment, 
except at the extreme 
ends of the _ vessel, 
whose limits extend 
from the outside or 
skin-piating, on one 













side to the skin-plat- 
ing on the other. If 
this space is not pro- 

















Rear-Admiral Thomas standing by the after 
Turret of his Flag-ship, the “Minnesota” 


THE SMALL, WELL-GUARDED TURRET PORTS OF THREE BATTLE-SHIPS 


There would seem to be scarcely space enough between the guns and the sides of the ports for half a dozen 12-inch shells to - 
enter them at the same time 


Quite naturally is this the case. ‘These guns are so placed as to 
have the benefit of the lesser side-armor protection. Indeed, so 
important are they that it is the principal reason for the exist- 
ence of the secondary armor-belt. This armor, on most of our ves- 
sels of recent type, now extends to the main deck. The stability 
of a ship of the size of those now afloat cannot be maintained if 
the armor and the guns are carried to the bridges. A more con- 
servative observer, however, would have stated the distance of 
these guns above the water-line—dependent upon which water-line 
he referred to—as from 1314 to 16 feet rather than 11 feet, as Mr. 
Reuterdahl announces. 


UNARMORED SPACES FORE AND AFT 


The ends or parts of the ends of some of the earlier vessels of 
the United States fleet are, certainly, provided with less protection 
than could be wished, although, as Mr. Reuterdahl adds, this is 
“not of recent discovery.” It could have been added that neither 
has this been permitted to go uncorrected on later vessels. Years 
ago it was corrected. Since it is realized by the proper persons, 
and there is no danger of a repetition, the less said about the 
older vessels the better, for a weak spot in one’s armor is cer- 
tainly not a thing to advertise. 


LACK OF TORPEDOES AND TORPEDO TUBES 


“ ... Our battle-ships, up to the present time, have 
been practically unprovided with torpedoes and torpedo 
tubes.”—(From Mr. Reuterdahl’s article.) 


The casual reader would infer from this extract that the ships 
generally have no provision for torpedoes, a fact which, if true, 





vided for in the early stages of construction it is wellnigh im- 
possible to obtain it afterward. 

Fourteen of our battle-ships and seven of our armored cruisers 
now afloat have submerged-torpedo-rocms with foundations and 
arrangements for the tube itself, the installation of which is 
trifling compared with the provision for space. Many of these 
vessels have two such rooms, one at the bow, the other at the 
stern. These rooms have been provided on many of these twenty- 
one vessels at an abnormal expense, and on half of them after 
they were well under construction. Indeed, to meet the demands 
of sea-going officers, on eleven vessels, the specifications for which 
had originally required torpedo tubes, they were omitted, owing to 
the temporary disfavor into which the submerged torpedo had 
fallen. When the development of the torpedo made it an impera- 
tive adjunct to a battle-ship, these torpedo tubes were put in, 
necessitating a great increase of cost. The writer has a very 
vivid recollection of the struggle he had to utilize certain parts of 
the ships as built, and to accommodate the torpedo-rooms into four 
frame-spaces instead of the customary five, in order to preserve 
the space for additional ammunition, and also to save about 
$10,000 per vessel on several of the ships concerned. 


INSUFFICIENT AMMUNITION HOISTS 


“The mechanism for furnishing ammunition to the 
crews of the medium guns can give them only from one- 
fifth to one-third the amount that they can fire.”—(From 
Mr. Reuterdahl’s article.) 


The fact that our gunners have become so proficient—as indeed 
they have become—must be most gratifying to all who are 
(Continued on page 32.) 






























































































A Ku-Klux Klan- 
of lo-day 


THE RED RECORD OF KENTUCKY’S “NIGHT RIDERS” 
By CHARLES V. TEVIS 


HERE is war in Kentucky. In a score of towns what 
is virtually a state of martial law exists. In the 
farming districts cellars have been fortified and 
loaded arms stacked within easy reach. The 
* Night Riders” are abroad. 

Rivalling the notorious Ku-klux Ilan in daring 
and in romantic interest, this internecine foe of the 
commonwealth of the Blue Grass State has burned 
a path to a disquieting dominance. By day the 
planters of tobacco, riding in companies, are dog- 

gedly proselytizing in protest against what they characterize as 

the oppressive methods of the American Tobacco Company. Their 
greeting is characteristic of whole-hearted Kentucky; generally 
their word of farewell is a warning, perhaps veiled, but menacing. 

By night bands of masked men are roving the State with flaming 

torches and ready revolvers, leaving behind them a trail of de- 

vastation and bloodshed. i 
At Lexington, Brigadier-General Roger Williams, of the State 

Militia, is holding several companies of soldiers ready for any 

emergency. Company G, of the Seventh Ohio Regiment, is pre- 

pared for the attack which has been threatened on Manchester, 

Ohio. At Lawrenceburg and Aurora, Indiana, the ‘“ Night Riders ” 

have already made several raids, and defensive measures have 

been taken for another expected invasion. Without exception, the 
citizens of every municipality in Kentucky where tobacco is 
marketed are sleeping on their arms. 

That the bread and butter of seventy-live per cent. of the 
farmers of the State is endangered, anarchy takes as an excuse 
for its sway. ‘The so-called “tobacco trust,” the American To- 
bacco Company, has been defied by the planters. They are with- 
holding their 1906, 1907, and, in some cases, their 1905 crops 
from the company’s markets. This means that their product is 
not being marketed; that their pocket-books for the year just past 
are minus approximately $35,000,000; that the banks are refusing 
them credit; that the 
insurance companies 
are declining to write 
“ property risks ” and 
even canceling _ poli- 
cies; that the chance 
for a 1908 crop is 
remote; that a stag- 
gering blow is likely 
to be dealt at the life 
of Kentucky’s greatest 
industry. 

The rebellion had 
its origin two years 
ago. Certain of the 
planters awoke to a 
realization of what 
they alleged to be the 
“grip of the trust.” 
Forthwith they began 
to preach the doctrine 
of “a trust against 
a trust.” They vowed 
that they had no hand 
in the making of 
prices for their to- 
bacco; that in order 
to live, pay their 
debts, and continue 
the raising of tobacco 
they had to accept 
what was offered 
them, and that the in- 
terest on their invest- 
ment of labor and 
money was not worth 
while. Hundreds of 
farmers’ flocked to 
this standard; _ five 
associations, unions in 
effect, were formed 
and affiliated under 
one name, the “ Amer- 
ican Society of 
Equity ”; and the ery 
for higher prices was 
loudly raised. 

In the course of 
months. 75,000 mem- 
bers were enrolled in 








City Building at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, showing the results 


of an attack by “Night Riders” on the 


the two big societies, the Lurley Tobacco Association and the 
Dark Tobacco Association. This membership represented a tobacco 
pool of 350,000,000 pounds, or more than seventy per cent. of thie 
State’s output. How formidable this farmer trust became can 
readily be seen. But the leaders of the movement. appreciated 
the fact that for it to be successful there must be no non-unionists, 
and a greater crusade was instituted. As has been said, per- 
suasions failed to bring all of the independent growers into the 
fold. Then came the Night Riders. 

This was the beginning of a crusade of destruction which has 
up to this time caused the loss of $50,000,0C0 worth of property 
and the sacrifice of several lives. As yet nothing has served to 
check it. 

Not one, but a half-dozen companies, of from 200 to 500 
men each (a strange -commentary on J<entucky’s percentage 


of ruffian citizenship, if the contentions of some are to be 
believed), are parading nightly, blackened ruins marking their 


progress. 

On the night of the second of March, 1906, they appeared sud- 
denly in the streets of Princeton. They were on horseback, masked, 
armed, determined. With a preliminary scattering of shots, they 
nyse the torch to several freight cars containing tobacco, some 
of which had been bought by the American Tobacco Company, and 
the rest owned by independents. Not until these fires had com- 
pletely destroyed the tobacco did they leave the city and disappear 
into the darkness as mysteriously as they had come. 

“A band of ruffians!' They will not dare to repeat the outrage!” 
was the verdict, when the news of the raid was fiashed over the 
State. 

Close upon the heels of this event came a report that a band of 
mounted men, masked and armed, had burned the barns of a farmer 
near Hopkinsville. Simultaneously, other planters—all inde- 
pendents—communicated the intelligence that their crops had been 
* salted,” or ruined by “dragging,” or that their barns had been 
burned. These arrived 
from different parts 
of the State, and 
each stated that a 
band ot mounted men, 
masked and armed, 
had committed the 
depredation. 





“The trouble is 
confined to the few 
western counties that 
raise the greatest 
Burley crops. The 
hirelings who are 


doing the work will 
soon be apprehended 
and punished,” said 
the wiseacres. 

Then appeared the 
ominous skull and 
cross-bones on the 
front doors, fences, 
and barns of _ inde- 
pendents, who were 
‘refusing to join in 
the fight against the 
tobacco trust.  Let- 
ters threatening de- 
struction of property 
and a whipping were 
sent out broadcast. 
A campaign of intimi- 
dation was waged, 
and the American So- 


ciety of Equity’s 
ranks were augment- 
ed. But the Amer- 
LICE OFT ican Tobacco Com- 
pany and its allied 


concerns pursued the 
even tenor of their 
way, strong in the 
support of those who 
laughed at threats 
and remained _inde- 
pendent. 

This was not well 
advised. On the night 
of December 7 began 
a reign of terror that 
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All that was left of Tandy & Fairleigh’s Tobacco Factory at Hopkinsville, Kentucky, after a Raid of the “Night Riders.” I 
the Rear are the Ruins of the Acme Mills and Elevator Company, which had a daily capacity of 1200 Hopsheads of Tobacco 
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In the Foreground are the Ruins of M. H. Tandy & Co.’s Tobacco Warehouse in Hopkinsville; behind them the burned Ware- 


house of Woolridge & Co., both Firms important Producers, and the Freight Depot of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 





THE TRAIL OF THE “NIGHT RIDERS” 
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has no like in the history of Kentucky. Hopkinsville was the 
point of first attack. The citizens of this city, on that memorable 
evening, little suspected what the next few hours held for them. 
A raid by the mysterious band of “ Night Riders” was far from 
their thoughts. Not until their slumbers were broken by the 
clatter of flying hoofs and the rattle of shots, and their sleep- 
burdened eyes blinded by the glare of burning buildings, did they 
realize the full meaning of a descent by the dreaded band. 

In the face of a determined fire from the several detachments of 
the invaders, the men of the city, armed with all kinds of weapons, 
ventured from the protection of their homes to meet in alleys and 
in the shadows of buildings. Preachers, physicians, lawyers, 
merchants—men of all classes and characters made up_ these 
squads, which, by daring dashes and sly maneuvres, at length 
joined for a concerted attack upon the marauders, who were hold- 
ing the public square. There a pitched battle ensued. 

The spectacle of fellow Kentuckians, perhaps neighbors, perhaps 
relatives, shooting at each other with deadly intent, was painted 
red by the flames of the blazing warehouses. Shrieks of terror- 
stricken women were heard above the rattle of shots; and the 
cries of the wounded answered the shouts of new recruits to the 
ranks of the defenders. Slowly, fighting each step of retreat, the 
* Night Riders” were forced from street to street and alley to 
alley, and finally to the outskirts of the city. There two of the 
raiders were seen to fall from their horses as the bullets flew 
among them. The army of citizens had by this time assumed 
formidable size, but in the face of its terrific fire the invaders 
made a last stand, while their fallen comrades were being placed 
upon their horses. Then, with a threat to repeat the outrage, the 
band galloped away. 

Until broad daylight heavily-armed sentries guarded each ap- 
proach to the city. Several citizens had been badly wounded, and 
at the earliest possible moment a petition for State troops was 
flashed over the wire to Governor Augustus A. Willson. He imme- 
diately ordered the Earlington Company on the scene, and by even- 
ing the city was in a state of martial iaw. 

Meanwhile, from the farmers who had flocked to town upon 
hearing of the raid, it was learned that Edward McCook, a young 
planter of Trigg County, was lying fatally wounded at his home. 
He refused to give any account of how he had come to such a state. 
The news was also brought that William Gray, another young 
farmer of Christian County, had been brought home dead to his 
parents early that morning, several masked men bearing the body. 
They had made no statement. These two incidents were accepted 
as disclosing the identity of two of the mysterious klan, and added 
much weight to information already credited, that the ‘“ Night 
Riders” were not hirelings and ruffians, but owners of land and 
influential growers of tebacco. With the realization of this the 
aspect of affairs became doubly grave. i 

Alk sorts of strange stories sprang into life. It was said that 
the “ Night Riders ” had an organization modeled after that of the 
historic Ku-klux Klan; that there was one man at the head—one 
of the biggest growers in the State—and, under him, a high 
council of war, acting through captains, lieutenants, and different 
bands of privates; that this organization was State-wide, its com- 
panies ready for their sinister work in every tobacco-producing 
section within the boundary lines of the State. Some declared 
that the bands made their headquarters in caves, that there lots 
were cast, and the fate of different independents decided.- A few 
of the more imaginative even pictured wives and mothers making 
masks and hoods for their husbands and sons. 

The contagion of fear quickly spread north and east from Hop- 
kinsville, and both warnings from authentic sources and ill-timed 
appearances of strange groups of masked horsemen caused more 
than one body of citizens to prepare for defence. A cordon of 
guards was thrown about all the warehouses in Lexington. This 
example was followed in Maysville, Owingsville, Russellville, and a 
number of other towns. By day every stranger was an object of 
suspicion, by night sentries patrolled the streets. ” 

Following wholesale destruction of property in Trigg County, 
on the night of December 9, and an attempt to re-enter Hopkins- 
ville two nights later, Governor Willson received word from Wash- 
ington that the Italian government and the French government 
were protesting that the destruction of property in Kentucky was 
affecting some of their trade interests, and that the President 
would hold the Governor resonsible for the immediate suppression 
of this uprising and the punishment of the terrorists. The State 
police machinery was at once set to work, aided by the officials 
of the several counties. A stirring denunciation of the acts of the 
“ Riders” was made by the Governor, who also appealed to the 
citizenship of the State to aid him in running the offenders to 
earth. A conference between the officers of the American Society 
of Equity and representatives of the American Tobacco Company 
was arranged to bring about a mutually satisfactory agreement 
and end the troubles. 

This meeting was held, but no settlement was agreed upon. 
The tobacco company’s trust representatives did not have a great 
deal to say. The Society of Equity conferees were voluble in their 
regret for the acts of the “‘ Night Riders” and their denunciations 
of such work, decrying, in the strongest possible terms, the insinua- 
tion that the society, for one moment, countenanced the depreda- 
tions of the band or any sort of violence. (©. M. Barnett, the 
society’s president, pledged his efforts and the active aid of the 
organization in behalf of law and order, and the capture and pun- 
ishment of all guilty persons. Little else was done at the con- 
ference; nothing toward the desired agreement was accomplished. 

Then a band of “ Peaceful Riders By Day ” made its appearance. 
General George W. Jett, one of the most influential planters in the 
State, was in command. It commenced its march in Bracken 
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County, from East Augusta, where the five hundred “soldiers” 
foregathered. From one farm to another went the company, 
soliciting signatures to a contract not to raise any tobacco in 1908 
unless the tobacco trust “lays down,” and advising, to use a mild 
term, those who refused to sign not to attempt to market any of 
their product. ‘ 

On the whole, the army met with a satisfactory reception—fay 
be it from the writer to attribute this to any apprehension jn- 
spired by the imposing cavaleade—but in many instances open ‘e- 
buff greeted the soft arguments, and grim scorn the inevitalle 
advice. One man, Mike Reasor, who lives near Augusta, awaited 
the reception committee on the verandah of his home, a couple of 
shotguns leaning against his chair. The leader of the committee, 
pausing discreetly at the front gate, demanded to know whether 
or not he intended to join the Society of Equity. Reasor’s reply 
was brief and to the point. 

“No, I am not going to join,” he said, “and the first man who 
enters this yard will be shot from his horse.” 

The “ Peaceful Riders By Day” retired in some disorder, 
several of the members being restrained with difficulty from ac- 
cepting Reasor’s challenge. 

For two weeks this army paraded in Mason, Bracken, Boone, 
Kenton, and Campbell counties, preaching peace and_ prosperity 
through organization, and generously distributing “‘ advice.” Dur- 
ing this period the “ Night Riders” were not asleep. As if by 
concerted irregularity, they appeared at the most unexpected places. 
and their hand was heavy. ‘Then came the second conference of 
the Society of Equity men and the representatives of the trust. 
The following statement was given out at the conclusion of the 
meeting by the district board of the planters: 

“In accordance with the understanding reached at Frankfort. 
a meeting was held in this city (Winchester), to-day (January 3), 
with Messrs. Smith and Walker, of the American Tobacco Company. 
They offered to buy 10,000 hogsheads of tobacco pooled at twelve 
cents a pound, taking an equal per centage of all grades of to- 
bacco. After a discussion it was determined that this amount 
was less than they were paying for 1906 tobacco, and even less 
than they are paying for the 1907 crop in winter order. A counter 
proposition was submitted to them, to wit: that our Burley 
Association should offer 10,000 hogsheads at scheduled prices, 
which would average fifteen cents a pound. 

“We consider it a great concession on our part to be willing 
to sell so small an amount of tobacco. But our proposition was 
rejected, and we were notified by the American Tobacco’s repre- 
sentatives that they would not change one iota from the original 
proposition, and when asked if they would consider any further 
proposition in the nature of a compromise, they answered in the 
negative. 

“Tt seems to us that the present situation ought to: prove to 
every citizen that the grower of tobacco has but one buyer for 
his product, and that is the American Tobacco Company. Our 
board used every effort and showed that it was its desire to brush 
aside small differences and, if possible, effect a sale—in vain. The 
question now is what steps shall be taken to protect our interests 
and, if possible, again render the cultivation of tobacco a profitable 
industry in Kentucky. . .. We insist that each member of the 
association stand true to his colors and be patient and sacrificing 
in the future, as he hatl been in the past, because we firmly believe 
that a victory for our side will soon be won. 

** Above all, we ask every member of our association to ‘ cut out’ 
his 1908 crop of tobacco, and to use every lawful influence to in- 
duce others to do the same. We cannot emphasize too strongly 
the importance of not raising a crop in 1908. 

“We have come to the conclusion that the American Tobacco 
Company is using every endeavor to break down our organization, 
and, if it can, disrupt it forever. Without appealing to the preju- 
dice or passion of our people, we can state with truth that our 
disruption means bankruptcy and ruin for many of our farmers, 
and want and misery among a large part of Kentucky’s citizenship. 
To obviate such a state of affairs we will call upon the law- 
making and law-enforcing power of our State to join us in a 
movement that will forever put an end to such a trust. . . .” 

Just before this message reached the people came news of the 
third big raid of the “ Night Riders,” this time at Russellville, 
where several citizens were seriously wounded, and $100,000 worth 
of property was destroyed. 

The band entered the city shortly after midnight without a 

moment’s warning. A detachment overpowered the police officials, 
binding them hand and foot. Another detachment went to the 
Louisville and Nashville railroad yards, where they took posses- 
sion of every locomotive, fearing that whistles would be sounded 
and the alarm given to the countryside. The electric-light plant 
was also seized, and its whistles spiked. .Others of the band tied 
telegraph operators to doors and, at the point of revolvers, held up 
the telephone operators, many of them women, at the same time 
wrecking the apparatus. 
- The Memphis fast train carrying mai] and passengers, due in 
Russellville about one o’clock, was stopped a short distance from 
the limits. Two “Night Riders” mounted the engine and forced 
the engineer to run slowly through the city, and with no more 
noise than was absolutely necessary. 

The main body of the raiders proceeded directly to the work 
of incendiarism. Within a brief time flames from the factory 
of the American Snuff Company and the warehouses of Luckatt 
and Wade were reddening the heavens. The warehouses of the 
Standard Oil Company, a planing mill, a wagon factory, a grocery, 
a livery stable, and a private residence within the fire zone were 
soon ablaze. After leaving their usual bloody trade mark, by 

(Continued on page 32.) 
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Overtaking an escaping Prisoner The Policeman makes the Arrest 





THE DOG POLICEMEN OF NEW YORK 


THE NEW YORK POLICE DEPARTMENT IS EXPERIMENTING WITH FIVE SPECIALLY TRAINED DOGS. IN BELGIUM, DOGS HiIAVE REDUCED 
CERTAIN CRIMES, LIKE BURGLARY AND HIGHWAY ROBBERY, EIGHTY PER CENT. AFTER THREE MONTHS’ TRAINING THESE DOGS WILL 
BE TRIED FIRST IN SUBURBAN DISTRICTS 
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T youn was a_ trim 
young woman on the 
Imperial Limited out 
of Vancouver whom I took to 
be intensely modern and 
highly civilized. The force- 
fulness, dignity, and grace in 
her bearing compelled my 
admiration. She impressed 
me by her conversation as 
having travelled much and 
read deeply, if not rather too 
profoundly. Therefore, I 
was indeed surprised when 
she informed me that her 
home was in Moose Jaw, and 
that she was president of 
the Moose Jaw Ethical Cul- 
ture Society. I carried this 
information to the man 
from the Yukon—a_ sour- 
dough from Dawson, he 
called himself—and was dis- 
appointed in his lack of in- 
terest. I expected he would 
be thrilled to hear it, just as 
he would sit up if I an- 
nounced that she was a 
Queen of Siam or an Em- 
press of Korea. It seemed, 
however, he knew it all the 
while. 

“Yes,” he said, in an 
easy, conversational tone, 
*and her sister is the secre- 
tary of the Medicine Hat 
Woman’s Auxiliary.  Like- 
wise she has a brother teach- 
ing higher mathematics in 
Whoopup. Medicine Hat 
may be the coldest place on 
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There was a trim young woman on the Imperial Limited 


the weather-report map, but you need not expect to find any un- 


tamed savages there.” 


I protested that I entertained no such false opinion of either 


Medicine Hat, Moose Jaw, or Whoopup. 
that they were quaintly named. 


It could not be denied 


Furthermore, they were some dis- 


tance from the centres of population and sources of culture, which 
had led me to hope that I would find them interesting in my brief 


sojourn in the Northwest. 


While we ran through the lower undulations of the indescribably 
desolate Alberta prairies I sought to draw out the young lady 
from Moose Jaw on the Northwest, mentioning the fact that I 
proposed to stop over for a few days in Medicine Hat. 

“I cannot see why you wish to stop there,” she said, peevishly, 
“ for Medicine Hat does not approach Moose Jaw in culture. Why, 
we have three Browning societies to their one. You will find them 
awfully stuck up about their natural gas, just as if there was 


anything remarkable in gas. 


And they will tell you that it is colder 


in winter in Moose Jaw, but don’t believe a word of it. Medicine 


bi 
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“ Are you cold?” 


Hat has a much higher chil- 
blain record, and the annual 
loss in ears is far greater 
than at home. Then the ex- 
perts all agree that the worst 
winter blizzards start some- 
where in the plains above 
Medicine Hat. It is really 
America’s cave of the winds,” 
she added, almost maliciously. 
Then she fell silent and re- 
fused to discuss the subject 
farther. 

Arriving at Medicine Hat, 
I descended to what seemed 
an endless expanse of station 
platform. There was a mile 
or less of tall posts at the 
platform’s edge, and every 
post wore a hooded lamp. A 
brilliant sun beat down from 
an unflecked sky. Yet I 
noticed all the lamps along 
the platform were blazing. 
They were gas lamps with 
asbestos mantles and burned 
@ generous flame; a fine, 
broad, reckless flare. From 
end to end of the long tim- 
bered walk every lamp was 
lighted. I glanced across the 





station lawn to one of the main thoroughfares and saw more 
radiant globes picketing the pavement. - Undoubtedly there was 
some originality in this out-of-the-world community. 

While I marvelled on the strange daylight illumination a tall, 
gaunt man, freckled and weather-tanned, moved away from a gas- 
lamp he was basking under and tacked towards me furtively. He 
bent down and read my initials on the grip, rubbed his right 
forefinger curiously across the address, attempted to 
a little shove, and, failing, snapped up to his full abnormal 


stature. 


* Settling?” he said, suddenly. 


“ Visiting,” I replied. 


“ Drummer feller, hey? What line?” A spark of interest flamed 


in his big sorrowful eyes. 


“No line,” I explained. “ Just visiting.’ 
He regarded me in the reproachful way a man of gentle dis- 
position does when he is convinced that you have wilfully per- 
verted the truth. However, I persuaded him to point the way to 


the Queen’s Hotel. 
A tidy young man in 
tweeds reclined behind the 


hotel-office desk in a roomy - 


Windsor armchair. He was 
absorbed in A Tale of the 
Tropics, a stout book with a 
hedge of flame for a cover de- 
sign. Even so, he had his 
coat collar turned up, and his 
teeth chattered. He shot nie 
a melancholy glance from the 
tail of his eye, reluctantly 
got up, and commenced blow- 
ing vigorously on his fingers. 
I was inspired to ask: 

** Are you cold?” 

“No,” he said, sadly, “ but 
while reading I happened to 
think of last winter. . . . Do 
you intend to remain long?” 

“No, only a few days.” 
The strange look in his big, 
deep-set eyes chilled me. 

“You would like a room,” 
he said, absently. 

“ Yes.” 

“ With or without gas?—I 
beg your pardon—with or 
without bath? There is so 
much gas in Medicine Hat,” 
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he added, apologetic- 
ally, “that it quite 
frequently gets on my 
mind.” 

“Then it is true 
that you never turn 
of the gasi’ 
asked. 

“ Never,” he replied, 
briskly. “* Wouldn’t 
pay. You see, the 
wind occasionally 
blows in Medicine 
Hat. and it is best to 
keep up a good pres- 
sure in the lamps to 
mect it; then it is al- 
most as cheap as the 
air. But listen! The 
evening breeze is com- 
ing down the Saskat- 
chewan Valley now. 
Hear that far-off 
roar? But don’t be 
alarmed, my friend. 
The hotel is a solid 
one, and solid build- 
ings rarely blow away 
at this time of the 
year.- We lose a bun- 
galow now and then, 
but so far have lost no 
hotels.” 

He walked to the 
door and closed it just 
in time to escape a 
cloud of dust that 
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west? Fired with a 
new fuel of curiosity, 
I again turned to that 
baffling young man be- 
hind the desk. Al- 
though deeply ab- 
sorbed in his book, he 
looked up with his 
oftice smile, which he 
seemed to wear only 
from the chin down. 

“Are you acquaint- 
ed with the flora of 
this district?” I 
asked, in the heavy, 
challenging tone of the 
learned. 

“No,” he replied, 
quickly and serenely, 
“but her stepmother 
is a fine cook.” 

This young man in 
tweeds, I thought, bit- 
terly, was more than 
quaint or whimsical. 
He was diabolical, and 
I wondered how he 
came to exist so long 
on this Alberta fron- 
tier. Yet it would not 
do to show him how 
keenly I suffered from 
his shabby attempt at 
wit. So I yawned be- 
hind my hand and 
said: 

“ T am afraid I have 





swirled up from the 
roadway, coiled into a 
sandspout and . shot 
away on the thunder- 
ing pinions of the 
evening breeze. There 
was something bafflingly quaint in the humor of this young man. 

“Our winds,” he ran on, when he had returned behind the desk, 
“are nothing to the blows they have down in Moose Jaw. Why, 
down there they have to anchor their houses and cattle. It is a 
good deal better to be a Medicine-Hatter than a Moose-Jawer.” 

I straightened up and regarded him incisively. But there was 
not a crease in his countenance as he yawned.and returned to 
the snug recess of his Windsor chair. 

Leaving that singuJar young man to the fervid jungles of his 
tropical book, I switched my attention to the green world that 
stretched before the wide hotel windows. The grass was freshly 
green; all the toylike little houses were painted a peculiar lime 
green; the South Saskatchewan River wound flat and glassy green 
between bare perpendicular banks, gray-green with prairie gyass, 
but naked of tree or bush. There were trees, however, set out in the 
little emerald yards—strangely, uncannily green trees; snakily, 
iridescently green trees. 

Such trees you will never see in nature anywhere off the stage. 
Perhaps, I thought, they are gas-trees, indigenous only to Medicine 
Hat. Stiff and erect, modestly draped as to trunk and limb with 
property bark, clothed with property leaves of a property arsenic 
green, you will find trees like them nowhere else in the world 
unless behind the footlights. And in Medicine Hat, as was fitting, 
they were set out behind the perpetually burning gas-lamps, which, 
by a strain of metaphor, might be called the footlights of the 
prairies. 

But what Medicine Hat Burbank had bred these stage trees 
and grafted them in a slightly alkali soil of the desolate North- 
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“Go anywhere and dig a gas-well with a gimlet” 


Is it true that they come tripping gayly into town? 


shot over your head. 
What I desire to know 
is the genus, kind, 
sort, classification of 
these small trees bor- 
dering the walks of 
your fair village. Am I sufficiently explicit? If not, I will make 
another effort to get down within range of your intelligence.” 

He wrinkled his brow and bent a forefinger on his temple. Then 
he walked slowly to the doorway and looked out. He opened the 
door, stuck his head out, and peered up and down the street. Then 
he swung round on me abruptly and exclaimed: 

“ Why, old chap, those are green trees!” 

I was dumb for a few moments, filled with one thought, one 
desire—to murder him where he stood smiling vacuously upon me. 
When I grew calmer I asked him if Medicine Hat gas, the great 
volume of it let loose in the atmosphere, destroyed the mind. 

He perked up immediately, rubbed his hands together, and be- 
came almost violent with enthusiasm. 

“Our gas,” he cried, “is the most wonderful aeroform sub- 
stance in the world. It combines all the highest qualities of 


- rock-gas, illuminating-gas, fuel-gas, coal-gas, air-gas, and water- 


gas. It is a splendid balloon-gas, and from it we make a laughing- 
gas that would tickle you to death. It is Medicine Hat’s greatest 
asset. It is a high-pressure gas and may not be tampered with. 
It is very close to the surface. Boring for it is almost a pleasure, 
it is so simple. Why, I would not be surprised if you could go any- 
where around the square and dig a gas-well with a gimlet. Of 
course we do use something larger and do go deeper than a few 
inches in order to be thorough. 

“We do all our lighting, heating, and cooking with gas. We 
run our mills with gas. We have enough gas among us to light, 
heat, and cook the entire Dominion of Canada. If we could only 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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attack an’—” 


to David’s face. 








“the cuckco—” 
Did ye hear it?” 


“ Has it come? 
The old man clasped and unclasped his hands helplessly, childish 
disappointinent overspreading his face. 
“David dear, if ye’d but listen to what I was a-goin’ to say “— 


Annee gulped-—* [I was a-goin” to say that ve de 
cuckoo vet, but that everythin’s overearly, an’ I’m expectin’ to 
It’s so warm there might be one singin 


hear one any time now. 

at dusk to-day—there might be!” 
“Might there be?” 

there be, Annee?” 


“Ay, there might be, lad,” and she lifted his head on her arm 


gently while she turned the pillow. 


“Tt’s overearly,” he objected, * an’, Annee—’ 
“Na, David dear, be still,” she commanded, drawing his head 
close to her bosom before she put him down on the pillow again. 
“Pastor Morris says everythin’s overearly; even the foxglove is 
well up in the garden; an’ the heather by Blaen Cwn will be 


bloomin’ a month early, an’ the hills will 
be pink, lad—soon. Now, dearie, I'll be 
back by-and-by with the broth; ye must 
be still awhile.” 
Annee went out of the room, stepping 
as softly as she could. For a moment 
she stood on the’ door-sill, looking into 
the old garden, green at last after the 
dreary winter, and beautiful in the prom- 
ise of coming summer blossom. Foxglove 
and columbine, honeysuckle, lilies, and 
roses would bloom, but David would see 
them no more! For fifty springs they had 
gone into the garden together, he to trim 
the hedge and bind up the honeysuckle, 
she to dig about the rose- bushes and 
flowers. And every spring there had been 
one evening when the cuckoo’s song was 
heard for the first time, and when there 
came into David's eyes a look of boyish 
joy. Ah, lad, lad—how she loved him! 
And he should hear the cuckoo again! 
Resolutely Annee started up-hill, climb- 
ing close by the high pasture wall, and, 
panting, made her way as best she could 


over boggy places. After she had gone 
about a quarter of a mile she looked 


around her furtively. There lay Gwyndy 
Bach in the distance, Ty Ceryg and Cwm 
Cloch far away, and the meeting-house 
still farther. Only the mountains were 
near by, and a few lazy sheep trailing 
over their wild, gray ledges. She did not 
see even a sheep-dog. When she sat down 
by the stone wall there was a look of 
approval on her face, followed, as she 
opened her mouth, by a look of appeal- 
ing misery. 

*“ Ay, it was somethin’ like this: Coo-o. 
Ocm, let me see; every year I’ve heard it, 
an’ David he does it. (Coo-o-o! Pw! that 
sounds like a hen.” Annee peered about 
her. “Cu, cu. Then she shook with si- 
lent laughter. “I know! It goes over 
and over again, sing-song, sing-song, like 
this: Cu-cu, cu-cu. Ay, that’s better.” 
Practising the song, Annee rocked herself 
backward and forward. “ It’s growin’ bet- 
ter!” she exclaimed; “ but, lad, lad, I’m 
plannin’ to deceive ye,” and the tears 
rolled out of her old eyes. She brushed 
the tears away impatiently and began the 
song again: “Cucu-cu, cucu-cu, cucucu- 
cu, cu; ay, that’s fair; ay, it’s fine! He’ll 
not know me from a real cuckoo. T’'ll 
have to be tryin’ it now, for ye’ve no long. 
dearic.” 

Annee went down into the valley, hum- 
ming the bird-notes over te herself lest 
she forget what she had learned. She 





WT, lad dear, no more, or ye’ll be havin’ an 


Annee’s words sounded inconclusive, al- 
though she fortified them by an animated 
gesture with her plump, wrinkled hand. 
Her eyes glanced timidly from the window 


“But, Annee, ye’ve no said a word of 
the cuckoo,” said David, plaintively. 

“Ay, the cuckoo,” replied Annee, her 
heart sinking as she sent her voice up— 


asked David, his eyes brightening—‘ might 
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The Merry, Merry Cuckoo 


lifted her short skirts and waded through the marshy places; in 


her eagerness she was unmindful of the pasture bogs, her seventy 


forehead. 
his wish to Davie. 


song, softly, slowly. 


years, her weary body; and her sparse gray hair lay damp on her 
In her mother-heart was but one thought—bringi: 
Gasping, she reached the southern corner « 
the cottage garden, and there leaned on a trellis for support t 
she could get her breath. 
to do, she did not think to look about her, she did not listen for 
possible approaching footsteps, and even Davie had slipped in im- 
portance a wee bit behind the cuckoo song. 
long breath and began; she paused a moment, then repeated the 
Pleased with her success, she sang the sony 


— mn JIS 


Completely engrossed in what she w:s 


Finally she drew a 


again, very softly, very slowly, till it sounded much as if it came 


from a distance somewhere by the stream near the mill-wheel. She 


was just beginning once more when steps rustled behind her and 


I’ve no heard the 


“ Ay.” 


a voice said, tauntingly: 

Fgi, ‘tis a pretty cuckoo ye make, Annee, an’ a pretty song!” 
“Lowry Prichard!” 
“It’s overearly for the cuckoo—is it not?” 


“ Aw’ what are ye singin’ in your garden for an’ David dyin’?” 


Annee’s mild eyes gathered fire, but she said nothing. 


’ 

















Annee sang the song over and over again 
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“ Are ye deceivin’ David an’ he on the edge of the grave, Annee? 
It’s a godly song to sing, an’ a tale for meetin’, eh, Annee?” 

* Ye—may—go—out—of—this—garden, an’ that this minute,” 
said Annee, advancing. 

Lowry backed towards the wicket. 

“Ye look fair crazy, Annee—crazy with wrath—ay, and your 
hair is all rumpled an’ your smock is wet. 


Bein’ a cuckoo is—” 
But Lowry never finished her taunt, for 
Annee pushed her through the wicket gate. 

The old wife went towards the cottage 
door slowly. David must have heard 
Lowry’s words, and she could never make 
him happy again. 

“Annee! Annee!” 
ed, then fell. 

“ Ay, David, I’m comin’.” 

“Annee, did ye hear a cuckoo singin’?” 
David’s eyes glowed rapturously in the 
twilight. 

“Ay. I thought so, dearie.” 

“Tt sang three times; first it sounded 
like somethin’ else, it was so breathless; 


Her face brighten- 


then it sang quiet and sweet, like a 
cuckoo; and the third time it seemed 
comin’ from the old mill-wheel. I was 


listenin’ for it again, when I heard Lowry 
Prichard’s shrill voice, an’ I could hear 
no more.” 

“ But, lad dear, ye’ve heard it, an’ I’m 
that glad!” Annee beamed upon him. 
“Three times; ay, that’s fine, an’ a real 
cuckoo; now ye’re happy, dearie, an’ ye’ll 
sleep well upon it.” 

“ Will it be singin’ again?” asked David, 
with a sigh. 

“ Ay, in the early mornin’ an’ at dusk. 
Now ye must drink your broth an’ go to 
sleep.” 

David drank it obediently. 

“It’s been a fine day, lad dear—is it 
not so?” 

“Ay, a fine day. I did not think I’d 
ever hear it sing again,” and David’s head 
slipped _ contentedly onto the pillow. 
“ Ay,” he murmured, “a happy day!” 

At dawn Annee stole out to sing her 
cuckoo song. It was done quickly, arid 
she was back among her pots and kettles 
hefore David could know that she | liad 
been away. She rattled the saucerans 
around, then she stopped to listen. Yes, 
there he was calling. 

“ Ay, David, I’m comin’; I did not hear 
for the noise, dearie.” 

“ Annee, it’s been singin’ again!” Ther» 
Was an expression of eager happiness 02 
David’s wan face. “ I’m a-wantin’ to hea 
it sing over an’ over again, over an’ over 
again. But, Annee, ye make such a clatter 
there’s no hearin’ more than a song or 
two, an’ yesterday twas Lowry.” 

“ Ay, dearie, it’s a pity I was makin’ 
such a noise gettin’ breakfast for ye.” 

“T was awake, Annee, when the stars 
were hangin’ in the trees, an’ I saw them 
go out one by one while I was waitin’ 
for it to sing. I heard little creepin’ 
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things makin’ way through the trees an’ 
the grass, an’ I saw the poplar by the 
window turn from silver to brown an’ 
pack to gray; an’ I heard the other birds 
makin’ their early mornin’ stirrin’, flit- 
tin’ an’ chirpin’; an’ a little breeze came 
an’ bustled through the trees with them, 
but no cuckoo, an’ then just as it was 
singin’ ye began stormin’ with pots an’ 
kettles.” 

“Na, Davie lad, ’m that sorry; but 
ye have heard it twice, dearie, an’ it ‘Il 
be singin’ this evenin’ at dusk, perhaps 
over an’ over again. Ye are feelin’ fine 
this mornin’, Davie?” 

* Ay, better nor yesterday mornin’; 
lll be gettin’ well, Annee—is it not 
so?” 

“Indeed, lad dear, ye'll be about 
among the heather *fore long.” 

Annee turned suddenly and went back 
into the kitchen; there in a corner she 
dried her eyes with her apron, drew a 
long breath, and went on with her house- 
hold duties. She was disposing of the 
work rapidly, when she heard the click 
of the wicket gate. Coming up the path 
were John Roberts, Peter Williams, and 
Lowry Prichard. Annee put down the 
pot she was scouring, wiped her hands 
on her apron, and went to the kitchen 
door, which, stepping outside, she closed 
carefully behind her. She looked sharp- 
ly at the approaching group, and her 
kindly, wrinkled face hardened. Peter 
Williams spoke first: 

“ A fine mornin’ to ye, Annee Dalben.” 

“Thank ye, Peter Williams, for the 
wish.” 

“ How is your man?” asked John Rob- 
erts. 

“He is the same,” replied Annee, in 
a level tone of voice. 

Lowry Prichard moved nearer. 

“We've come about the cuckoo-singin’, 
Annee. At the meetin’ last night the 
congregation prayed for ye, an’ a com- 
mittee was appointed to wrestle with 
ye.” 

Annee breathed quickly. 

“ Ay, sister,’ continued Peter Will- 
iams, ‘‘ye’ve always been a godly mem- 
ber of the flock; ye would not have 
David go to heaven with your lie on his 
soul ?” 

“Amen!” sang Lowry Prichard. 

“ An’, sister, there was light in that 
meetin’; the spirit’s among us_ these 
days; yours are the only lyin’ lips.” 
“Repent” shouted John Roberts. 
“Have ye done?” asked Annee. 

“ But, sister—” 
“T’ve a word to say. I’ve no mind to 
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your salvation, no, nor to heaven if the 
Lord makes this singin’ a lie. I’m 
a-thinkin’ of David as I’ve thought of 
him these fifty years, an’ if a lie wili : 
make him happy when he’s dyin’, then I’m willin’ to lie an’ do it 
every minute of the day.” 

“Sinner!” muttered John Roberts. 

“ Ay, sinner, a willin’ sinner,” said Annee, her soft eyes blazing. 
“Now begone, and ye need not return.” 

Annee bolted the door and sat down wearily on a chair. She 
felt quiet; it mattered so little what the neighbors thought of her 
if only David might die happy, and David still believed he had 
heard the cuckoo. She was tired—so tired that she did not care 
what the church said of her; and her heart was numb. She knew 
that David was going, but it did not come home to her in the least 
except to make her hungry to bring him happiness. He should 
have that if she could give it. At a faint call she hastened to 
his room. 

“ Annee, there’s some one outside, an’—” 

“ Ay, David Dalben, there is, an’ Annee is a cuck—”... 

But the sentence was never finished, for Annee forced Lowry 
Prichard’s head back and slammed the casement to, latching it 
securely. y 

“What does she want?” asked David, feebly. 

“T cannot say, lad, but she’s no right talkin’ to ye through a 
window. She’s an idle, pryin’ young woman. I'll see now that 
she’s out of the garden. Go to sleep, dearie; it’s bad for ye havin’ 
so much noise over nothin’; ay, that’s a good lad,” and Annee 
smoothed his brow with one hand the while she brushed aside her 
tears with the other. 

If David should live a week longer, could she ever keep the truth 
from him? For a day—yes, perhaps. But for an entire week, 
with all Nant y Mor trying to force a way to the sick man? No. 
And how could she sing morning and night with the neighbors 
spying into the garden and around the house? She felt friendless, 
for strength only the courage of a mother left alone in the world 
with a sick child to protect. She had no idea of relinquishing 


She looked sharply at the approaching group 


her plan, although she was in despair, and if any one had come 
to her with a friendly hand she would have wept. As it was, she 
was ready to meet attack after attack. 

Annee was not surprised, later in the day, to see young Pastor 
Morris coming up the pathway. He came slowly. When he greeted 
Annee his eyes sought the ground, his complexion was ruddier 
and more boyish than ever, and his lips, usually firm in speech, 
seemed uncertain. But the large hand with which he held Annee’s 
was warm and kind. In the clean kitchen he began to talk with 
Annee about David—how was David? what did the physician say? 
wasn’t Annee growing tired? what could he do? Suddenly the 
young pastor changed as if brought face to face with a disagreeable 
duty. 

“Annee they say you are imitating a cuckoo; is it so?” 

“ Ay, sir, for David’s ears.” 

“But, Annee, that is acting a lie, is it not?” 

“Tt may be,” replied Annee, wearily. 

“ Wouldn’t it be better if I were to tell David, Annee?” 

“Oh, no, no, no!” sobbed Annee. ‘ Not that!” 

“Na, Annee, Annee, you mustn’t cry so; there!” and the young 
man stretched out his hand helplessly. 

“Oh, sir, it’s all the happiness David’s got, an’ he’s goin’. Oh, 
my lad, my lad!” 

“There, there, Annee!” 

“We've been married fifty years this spring, an’ every spring 
we've listened for the cuckoo, an’ not one missed. An’ this year 
he’s dyin’, an’ he’s a wantin’ to hear it so, an’ it’s overearly. Oh, 
Davie, Davie,” sobbed Annee. 

“There, Annee, there, dear!’ saothed the young man; “tell me 
about it. We'll see, Annee.” 

“There’s no more,” said Annee, “only he kept askin’ about 
things—violets an’ cowslips an’ birch-trees an’ poplars—an’ I 
knew all the time he was thinkin’ of the cuckoo an’ not askin’ 












































The messenger had come 


because he was goin’ an’ mightn’t hear it. An’ one day he did. 
An’ [ said I thought he’d hear one that very evenin’, that every- 
thin’ was overearly. Then he seemed happier than I’d seen him, 
an’ I went off up the hill an’ practised it til] I could do it fair. 
Oh, Davie, lad!” 

“Now, Annee dear,” comforted the young man, patting her 
helplessly on the back—‘‘ Annee dear, don’t cry; just tell me 
more.” 

“Then, sir, I sang the song in the corner of the garden, an’ 
when I went into the | house there was such a look of joy on David’s 
face that’s not been there for many a month, an’ it was no matter 
Lowry Prichard found me singin’. It’s the last happiness I can 
give him, sir.” 

“T see,” said the young man; “ 
be wishing to do it again?” 

“Ay, sir, Davie’s expectin’ to hear the cuckoo to-night. 
time might be his last, an’ I cannot disappoint him, poor lad.” 

“Well, Annee,” said the minister, looking shyly out of the win- 
dow, “I'll be around the garden at dusk watching, and there'll 


ay, Annee, I see. And you will 
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be no one to annoy you while you are s: 
ing, so sing your best for Davie.” 
“Oh, sir, thank you,” replied Annee, dry- 
ing her tears and sighing with relief; “ it’s 
a comfort. But ye’re no harmin’ your con- 
science for me, sir, are ye?” 
“Tm not saying, Annee; I’m over-young 
to have a conscience in some things. [’l] 
Big be going in to speak a few words to David, 
: shall 1?” 
“ Ay, sir, ye’re so kind.” 
And so it happened that at dusk, when 
David’s eyes were growing wider with cx- 
pectation and his heart was beating for 
very joy of the coming song, that An: 
after she had patted him in motherly fz 
ion, smoothed his coverlets, called him “ ad 
dear,” and “ dearie,’ and “ Davie,” and all the sweet old names 
she knew so well how to call him—so it happened that she siole 
out into the garden with a lighter heart to sing than she had had 
in many a day. She knew the young minister was somewhere 
around to protect her from interruption. Standing by the honey- 
suckle trellis, swaying her old body to and fro, she sang. ‘The 
song came again and again, low, sweet, far away, till all the hill 
seemed chiming with the quiet notes and echoes. And the young 
man, listening outside to the old woman singing inside the garden, 
knew something more of the power of love than he had known 
before; and he bowed his head, thinking of the merry notes and 
of David in the twilit room, dying. Annee sang the song over 
and over again, then over and over again, till beyond the “valley 
she saw the evening star hanging in the sky. Once more she 
sang, and all the spring was in her song. Then she turned to go 
into the house, her heart beating with fear. As she came through 
the doorway she heard her name called. 

** Annee, sweetheart, did ye hear the cuckoos singin’ ?” 

David was sitting up in bed, his hands stretched towards her. 

Ay, lad dear,” replied Annee, softly, taking David into her arms. 
“ An’ there were so many, an’ they sang over an’ over again.” 

“ Av, David.” 

“ But ye were no here, an’ I’d like hearin’ them better with 
ye here.” 

“ Ay, dearie, I was busy.” 

“Oh, it was beautiful singin’—” 

* Ay, lad, I know.” 

“ An’ over an’ over again, like this—” But David’s notes trailed 
away as he started to sing. 

“‘ Ay, dearie, I see.” 

“ An’ the — valley —- was — quiet, — but — Annee—” The voice 
ceased, for a second the pulse in his throat ticked sharply against 
her heart, then his head settled drowsily upen her breast. 

“Oh, lad, lad dear—Davie!” called Annee, rocking him in her 
arms—‘ lad, lad dear, will ye no speak to me?” 

And the young minister, stepping in over the threshold, saw that 
the Messenger had come. 





-By PETER JOSEPH McKEON 


=—1 ‘IE fire-fighting problem of a building is a complex 
one. In the architect’s own field plan, design, and 
construction, it involves the fire resistance of 









ey structural materials. This is a matter about 
See =e) which architects are usually well enough informed, 
OLE is) but are they equally well informed about the selec- 





tion and use of these materials in order to get the 
best results from a fire-protection standpoint? .A study of fires 
points the other way, and indicates that, in the matter of plan 
and specifications, architects could secure improved fire resistance, 
with equal or even less cost than the methods they now follow. 

In respect to private fire protection, the Fire Department, and 
fire insurance, features that may perhaps be considered outside of 
the architect’s proper sphere, the architect is manifestly at a dis- 
advantage. The scheme of private fire protection includes so 
many appliances, devices, and systems, that the architect simply 
cannot spare the time to keep informed about them, but must either 
take them on trust or secure this information from outside sources. 

This is even more true in the architect’s relation to the Fire 
Department, and yet he cannot ignore the firemen, if he hopes to 
plan a good building. The firemen are supreme in case of fire; 
they are called on to make up for all the errors and carelessness 
that have previously gone into a building, and their work is diffi- 
cult and dangerous under the best conditions. Neglecting the Fire 
Department not only results in extensive fires that could be con- 
fined, but it results in a damage to the building and its contents 
which, to the uninformed, appears nothing short of wanton 
vandalism, but which, in most cases, is necessary and unavoid- 
able. If the Fire Department is expected to put out a fire, it is 
sensible to give it every possible assistance in its work, and 
in this direction much can be done by the architect when planning 
the building. 

Fire insurance is a tax on the building and the tenants that 
lasts as long as the building stands. For this reason, the’ archi- 
tect’s duty to his client demands that it receive some considera- 
tion. Insurance rates and rules are a special business entirely 
outside of the architect’s province, and the architect cannot bother 
with them. In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the finished 


building has an insurance rate that could have been less. This is 
not the fault of the architect, but at the same time the insurance 
should be considered when the building is being planned, and for 
this reason the matter has to be considered by the architect. 

All these questions as to the selection and the use of materials, 
private fire protection, the Fire Department, and fire insurance, 
enter into the design, plan, and construction of every building. 
They call for special knowledge which the architect cannot be ex- 
pected to possess, and under the circumstances the only safe 
course for the architect, both in justice to himself and also to 
properly further the interests of his client, is to do what he has 
done with other special problems of a building, call in consulta- 
tion some one who is competent to pass on the special features 
presented by the fire hazard. 

One of the historical instances of a “ fireproof” building being 
gutted by fire from the outside was principally due to a defective 
standpipe connection. The fire was communicated on the ninth 
floor, and when the firemen tried to use the standpipe they found 
an inverted connection to which they could not attach their hose. 
Therefore they were compelled to carry hose lines up nine flights 
of stairs, but before they could do this the fire had possession 
of the floor, was extending to the upper floors, and was beyond 
control. 

One of New York’s most notable skyscrapers, a building which 
has received the widest press publicity as embodying every idea 
and device for safety, has only one stairway and one set of 
elevators. All of these are in one shaft, which is unenclosed and 
open to all the floors of the building. As a result, a fire on any 
floor would make it impossible for the occupants on the floors 
above to descend, because the heat and smoke would make the 
stairs and elevators impassable. In this building the location 
of the stairs and elevator could have been better planned, with 
all due regard for economy of space; moreover, the stairs and 
elevators could have been ‘separately enclosed, making them de- 
pendable as fire escapes without impairing their use for every- 
day purposes. 

The same building has five underground floors used for manu- 

(Continued on page 80.) 
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EDWARD MAC DOWELL 











he Opera 


By LAWRENCE GILMAN 


HE arts of sculpture, letters, and music have suffered 
grave losses in America during the past twelve- 
month. Saint-Gaudens, Stedman, Mac Dowell—the 
roll is a lamentable one, and the name that is most 
tragically present upon it is the last. Saint- 
Gaudens could look back upon almost sixty years 
of full and significant activity; Stedman could 
count his threescore and ten, and over. But the 
youngest of these three friends—they were devoted 
colleagues—had just turned forty-six, and for three 

years he had been mentally dead; he had achieved much, yet his 

work was far from completed: he gave promise of momentous 
accomplishment, of even nobler and riper work than that which 
now stands securely opposite the record of his years. 

Ameriean art can ill spare a creator of the stamp of Edward 
Mac Dowell. Comparatively speaking, we possess, or have pos- 
sessed, painters, sculptors, poets, of masterful individuality; men 
who have not merely kindled parochial pride, but who have con- 
tributed to the art of the world. But we have been, save for 
Mac Dowell, poor in music. It is mere justice to him, now that 
he has passed beyond the reach of our praise, to say that he gave 
to the art of creative music in this country (I am thinking now 
only of music-makers of native birth) its single impressive and 
vital figure. His is the one name in our music which one would 
venture to pair with that of Whitman in poetry, of Saint-Gaudens 
in sculpture. It is not a needlessly harsh asseveration to say 
that, until Mac Dowell began to put forth his more individual 
works, our music had been palpably, almost frankly, derivative: 
an undisguised and naive transplantation, made rather pallid 
and anemic in the process, of European growths. The result was 
admirable, in its way, praiseworthy, in its way—and wholly 
negligible. To have named any of its manifestations in the same 
breath with the art of Whitman at its best, with the verse of Poe, 
with the painting of Inness, would have been, for any sensitive 
and instructed critic, unthinkable. 

The music of Mac Dowell was, almost from the: first, in a 
wholly different case. In 
its early phases it, too, was 
imitative, reflective. Mac 
Dowell returned to America, 
after an eleven years’ ap- 
prenticeship under European 
masters, in 1888, bringing 
with him his symphonic 
poem “Lancelot and 
Elaine,” two tone-poems for 
orchestra, ‘“‘Hamlet and 
Ophelia,” two orchestral 
paraphrases of scenes from 
the Song of Roland (frag- 
ments of a projected “ Ro- 
land” symphony), and 
numerous songs and piano 
pieces—all of his writing, 
in fact, comprised between 
the youthful piano suite, 
opus 10, and the delectable 
“ Marionettes ” of opus 38. 
Not greatly important 
iwusiec, this, measured be- 
side that which he after- 
ward put forth; but possess- 
ing an individual profile, a 
savor, a tang, which gave it 
an immediately recognized 
distinction. A new voice 
spoke out of it, a fresh and 
tender, an eloquent and 
forceful voice. It denoted 
Germanic influences: of that 
there was no question; yet 
it was strikingly rich in 
personal accent. Since then 
his art has found, through 
various forms, a constantly 
finer and weightier expres- 
sion. For orchestra he 
wrote the “ Indian ” Suite— 
music of superb vigor, fan- 
tastically and truly imagina- 
live, wholly personal in 
quality; for the piano he 
wrote four sonatas of heroic 
and passionate content—in- 
disputable masterworks— 








Edward Mac Dowell 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SHORTLY BEFORE HIS ILLNESS 


and various shorter pieces, free in form and poetic in inspiration; 
and he wrote many songs, some of them quite flawless in their 
loveliness and their emotional veracity. 

He suggested, at his best, no one save his earlier self. He was 
one of the most individual writers who ever made music—as 
individual as Chopin, or Debussy, or Brahms, or Grieg. His 
manner of speech was utterly untrammelled, and wholly his own. 
Vitality—an abounding freshness, a perpetual youthfulness—was 
one of his prime traits; nobility—nobility of style and impulse— 
was another. The morning freshness, the welling spontaneity of 
his music, even in moments of exalted or passionate utterance, 
was continually surprising: it was music not unworthy of the 
golden ages of the world. Yet Mac Dowell was a Celt, and his 
music is deeply Celtic—mercurial, by turns dolorous and sportive, 
darkly tragical and exquisitely blithe, and overtlowing with the 
unpredictable and inexplicable magic of the Celtic imagination. 
He is unfailingly noble—it is, in the end, the trait which most surely 
signalizes him. “To every man,” wrote Maeterlinck, “ there come 
noble thoughts, thoughts that pass across his heart like great 
white birds.” Such thoughts came often to Mac Dowell—they seem 
always to be hovering not far from the particular territory to 
which his inspiration has led him, even when he is most gayly 
inconsequent; and in his finest and largest utterances, in the 
sonatas, their majestic trend appears somehow to have suggested 
the sweeping and splendid expansiveness of the musical idea. 
Never subtle in impulse or recondite in mood—music, as_ it 
seems; untouched by sophistication—his art has nothing of the 
impalpability, the drifting, iridescent vapors of Debussy, nothing 
of the impenetrable backgrounds of Brahms. He would have 
smiled at the dictum of Kmerson: “a beauty not explicable is 
dearer than a beauty of which we can see the end.” He knew how 
to evoke’a kind of beauty that was beth aerial and enchanted: 
but it was a clarified and lucid beauty, even then: it was never dim 
or wavering. He did not care, I think he did not comprehend, the 
art of such as Debussy—he viewed the universe from a wholly 
different angle. Of the moderns, Wagner he worshipped, Tschai- 
kowsky deeply moved him, 
Grieg and Dvorak he loved. 
Yet none of these so se- 
duced his imagination that 
they overcame his_ inde- 
pendence—he was always, 
throughout his maturity, 
himself; not arrogantly or 
insistently, but of necessity ; 
he could not be otherwise. 

So far as the actual ma- 
terials of his art are con- 
cerned, this is not the place 
for a detailed discussion. 
Melodically he was fertile, 
distinguished, moving, in- 
dubitably original. His har- 
mony is extremely rich, and, 
here again, extremely per- 
sonal—more varied, poig- 
nant, and sumptuous than 
that of Grieg (with which 
it has been inaccurately 
compared) ; not so resource- 
ful or venturesome as that 
of the men of contemporary 
France. The essential Mac 
Dowell, the Mac Dowell who 
will live, is not the too ex- 
clusively known Mac Dowell 
of the smaller and more 
fragile piano pieces, or of 
the songs; it is rather the 
author of the bardic, the in- 
comparable sonatas — the 
“Tragica,” the ‘ Eroica,” 
the ‘“ Norse,” and the 
“ Keltic”; the author of 
such deeply poetic and 
deeply imaginative  tone- 
poems-in-little as certain of 
the “Sea Pieces” for piano 
and certain of the “ Wood- 
land Sketches.” Here he is 
alone, he is  unexcelled: 
there is nothing of like 
quality, achieved with a like 
excellence, in the literature 
of music. 
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Is England at a Turning Point: 


By SYDNEY BROOKS 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT’ FOR “HARPER'S WEEKLY” 


Lonpon. 
NARLIAMENT meets on January 29 for what 
will prove a crowded and momentous ses- 
sion. The Prime Minister, as I write, is 
on his way back from Biarritz much im- 
proved in health. The country in the 
last two years has worked round to a 
PRD far kindlier and juster estimate of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s character 


Cas) m 
feo ORES and capacities. It has developed quite 
SASS CANS an affection for him. Even in the days 


of his greatest unpopularity, the days of 
the Boer war, he retained a greater hold 
on the feeling of the provinces than Londoners were aware of. He 
had slaved so laboriously for his party; he had stood by it through 
thick and. thin with such imperturbable manfulness; he had 
shown, under circumstances that might well have broken the 
heart even of a Disraeli, so steady a genius for never knowing 
when he was beaten; and he was in himself so genial, soothing, 
and humorous—that the national appreciation of pluck and plod- 
ding went out to him in a far greater measure than the West End 
could ever quite understand. Since he became Premier he has added 
immensely to his position. In the House of Commons no one is 
so popular. He wields the authority not of a commanding per- 
sonality, but of a very winning and amiable one. In his own party, 
a party made up of many discordant sections, his genius for 
reconciling opposites, for diffusing an atmosphere of harmony, has 
brought to him, as it brought to President McKinley, an influence 
that is out of all proportion to his gifts of intellect or statesman- 
ship. Things go smoothly when he is there to superintend them. 
His illness and his absence have meant the virtual stoppage of 
the party machine; and it is more than probable that the govern- 
ment will face the House with its new bills in a very backward 
state. It is with’a lively satisfaction that the country has heard 
of “C-B’s” return to health, and the welcome that the party 
will give him will be not less sincere. As long as he feels able 
to undertake the duties of leadership, Liberals and Labor men 
alike are not only glad to serve under his banner, but feel that 
they are not likely. again to have a leader whom it is so pleasant 
and easy to follow. His predestined successor is Mr. Asquith, 
on whose shoulders more and more of the work of directing Liberal 
policy is falling. But although Mr. Asquith’s abilities are of a 
far higher order than “ C-B’s,” no one looks forward to his acces- 
sion to the Premiership without a certain foreboding. He does 
not radiate good humor; the country generally has never warmed 
to him; and it is a matter of doubt whether he possesses the 
necessary gifts of personality for the task of managing men. On 
all grounds, therefore, ‘*C-B’s” recovery is a matter of party 
congratulation. 

The general political situation remains very much as it has been 
since the government came into oftice. 
and the country is satisfied with it. There is no sign that the 
tide is on the turn; there is still less sign that it is turning in 
the direction of the Unionist party. Free trade remains the set- 
tled policy of both the government and the country, and in a year 
of bumper trade it has been an easy matter to defend it against 
the assaults of the protectionists. Whether its defence will con- 
tinue to be so easy is another matter. The boom is rapidly col- 
lapsing; unemployment increases with an ominous rapidity; bad 
times in the United States and Germany means that the practice 
of dumping goods in Great Britain at a loss will shortly be re- 
sumed; the operations of the American Beef Trust in England 
have already aroused a great deal of disquietude; and the extreme 
difficulty of financing the social reforms that are pressed upon 
the government from every side without broadening the base of 
taxation, and the further difficulty of broadening the base of taxa- 
tion without having recourse either to tariff reform on the one 
hand, or to socialistic expedients on the other, become daily more 
pressing. It was Mr. Chamberlain’s misfortune to start his agita- 
tion just at the moment when trade was on the eve of a vast 
expansion. The average man found the ever-swelling figures of 
the import and export returns a sufficient answer to the arguments 
of the protectionists. Bunt if those figures begin to fail him, if 
a period of prolonged and severe commercial depression sets in, 
then it is quite possible that there be some weakening in the 
free trade ranks. That is one of the difficulties ahead of the 
government. Another is the increasing pressure of the Labor men. 
It seems very probable that within the next few weeks all the 
members of Parliament who are specifically identified with labor 
interests will have enrolled themselves in a single organization, 
and will act for the most part. as a separate party. Hitherto 
some of them have been more Liberal than Labor, and others, repre- 
senting the interests of particular trades, such as mines and rail- 
ways, have held aloof from Mr. Keir Hardie’s independent party. 
But it looks now as though all the Labor M. P.’s, whether they 
call themselves trade-unionists or independents or socialists, will 
join forces. This is a development which official Liberalism can 
hardly be expected to weleome. If it takes place, the result will 
be that the Labor group, while leavened with a certain element of 
conservatism, will be largely increased in numbers, and therefore 
in a better position than ever to bring pressure upon the govern- 
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ment. Already the Labor men have taken to running candidaies 
of their own against Liberals in the constituencies. Already their 
influence has compelled the government to bring forward measuics, 
such as an old-age persions scheme on a non-contributory basis, 
that strike at the root of that individualism and _ self-reliance 
which were once supposed to be the special characteristics of ihe 
British people. Already the country, or rather the middle class, 
have been alarmed by the growth of the Socialist propaganda, and 
is watching with a good deal of anxiety to see how far the govern- 
ment is prepared to resist it. 

Against all this, however, the ministry has some very consid- 
erable successes on the credit side of its account. It has passed 
many useful and admirable measures; its conduct of foreign policy 
has been eminently sound; and even if it had achieved nothing 
else, the grant of self-government to the Transvaal would alone 
entitle it to a high place in the record of imperial statesmanship. 
Moreover, it is at present the only possible government. If it 
were to go out of office to-morrow it would have to return a week 
later. Its opponents are still so divided among themselves as 
to be wholly incapable of forming an administration of any kind. 
They are no longer a party, but a mass of floating wreckage. In 
spite of loud proclamations of unity, any one with half an eye 
can see that unity is non-existent. The powerful organization 
that Lord Salisbury commanded is now split up into four distinct 
sections. First of all there are the Balfourites, who, so far as the 
country can understand, are neither free-traders nor protection- 
ists. ‘‘ The simple truth is,” says the most brilliant of Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s disciples, “that Mr. Balfour, in pursuance of purposes 
which seem to him good, has used all the subtle but immense 
resources of his official position in order to baffle every attempt 
at a sweeping tariff-reform agitation. ... He is an economic 
sceptic, identifying himself with everybody’s doubts, but with 
nobody’s conclusions. We shall be pretty safe in thinking that 
Mr. Balfour’s real desire is to extinguish the separate tariff-reform 
agitation; to keep Mr. Chamberlain’s adherents under control by 
repeating that fiscal change of some sort is inevitable; to recover 
the support of the Unionist free-fooders, who are numerically 
few but socially and financially very strong; to fight the next 
election upon some shrewdly chosen general issue, like ‘ anti- 
socialism’; to come back to power with a blank check; and to 
deal with the problem of fiscal change according to circum- 
stances.” Secondly, there are the Unionist tariff reformers who 
belong to the old guard of the Conservative party, who hate so- 
cialism and all its works, and who believe that the proper policy 
for the party is to rouse the middle class by preying upon its 
fears of confiscation. Thirdly, there is the far more numerous 
body of Unionist tariff reformers who sympathize heartily with 
the programme of social reform, who are as ready as the Labor 
men themselves to provide old-age pensions and work for the un- 
employed and free meals for school children, and who at the same 
time insist that tariff reform alone can supply the means for 
financing these and similar reforms. An alliance between the 
Irish Nationists, the Labor men, and the tariff reformers who 
think in this way is by no means an impossibility of the near 
future Fourthly, there are the Unionist free-traders, a small 
but influential group, who are equally opposed to tariff reform 
and to any proposals that smack of socialism, and who show signs 
of lapsing by the force of reflex action into a Toryism that was 
out of date twenty or thirty years ago. 

All these differences will have to be accommodated before the 
Unionists are again a united party, and the process will be long, 
tedious, and infinitely difficult. From opponents so distracted and 
impotent the Liberals, one would think, have little to fear. But 
there are certain questions on which even the Unionists are at 
one, and these, as it happens, are precisely the questions which the 
government is determined to raise in the coming session. Any 
attack on the Church and on the Church’s hold over education; 
any attack on the rights and privileges of the House of Lords; 
any attack upon the vested interests of the Irish landlords; and 
any attack upon the licensing trade—find practically the whole 
of the Unionist party rallied for defence. The government’s pro- 
gramme for the session ~includes an education bill which the 
friends of the established Church will resist to the uttermost; a 
licensing bill which “the trade” will fight tooth and nail: 
another Irisi land bill which also may be sure of a ferocious 
struggle; and a further step in, the development of the campaign 
against the House of Lords. All of these are measures in the 
highest degree controversial. The licensing bill, in particular, is 
hound to arouse the last extremity of opposition. Over $1,500,- 
000,000 is invested in “the trade”; the national expenditure on 
drink runs to over $8090,000,000 a year; and more ‘than $200.- 
000,000 of public revenue is raised from it. The prospect of 
repressive legislation has already very seriously depreciated the 
value of all brewery shares, and the vast and perfectly organized 
interests that are at stake will certainly put up a bitter and 
strenuous fight. Altogether the prospects of the government 
might easily be brighter. So, too, might the prospects of the Oppo- 
sition. No definite prophecies can be ventured on, and no definite 
conclusions drawn. English politics are in a state of flux, and 
neither the moment nor the form of the ultimate precipitation 
can as yet be more than guessed at. 
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How Congress Works 
Passing a Bill 


By Edwin Tarrisse 


ir is probably no exaggeration to say that 
not more than one person in ten knows any- 
thing of the process by which the Congress 
changes a “ bill,” that is, a measure in the 
form of an act into an “act,” or a law. 
Before describing this process, it will be well 
to remark that all bills do not go through 
every step of the process. There are short 
cuts by which the enactment of bills to 
which there is no objection can be facili- 
tated. 

A bill, unless it is one which increases or 
diminishes the revenue, may originate in 
either House of Congress. !n order to ex- 
hibit the process in full, we will follow the 
imaginary fortunes of a tariff bill, which 
can originate in the House of Representa- 
tives only. 

We will imagine that some member in- 
troduces a bill to put mouse-skins on the 


free list. 

The bill is referred, as a matter of 
course, to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. and it will never be heard from 


again unless that committee reports it back. 
A motion is sometimes made to discharge 
a committee from the consideration of a cer- 
tain subject, and to bring the matter 
directly before the House. Kut such a mo- 
tion is rarely or never carried. 

It has been decided that the reference of 
any part of the tariff to a committee in- 
volves the reference of the whole subject. 
Accordingly the Committee on Ways and 
Means may report a full tariff bill as a 
substitute for the bill to make mouse-skins 
free of duty. 

When the committee reports the bill it is 
“read twice,”’—-that is, the title of the bill 
is read, referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, and ordered to be printed. All 
revenne and appropriation bills go to the 
Committee of the Whole, under the rules 
of the House. 

On a day set for the consideration of the 
bill the House goes into Committee of the 
Whole. A chairman appointed by the 
Speaker presides. The bill is read by sec- 
tions and clauses, after general debate has 
closed, and any member may offer amend- 
ments. All voting in committee is by ris- 
ing; the yeas and nays are not, taken. 

When the bill has been gone through and 
all amendments have been voted upon, the 
committee rises and the chairman reports 
the bill back to the House with the amend- 
ments. The House then votes upon them, 
either singly or in gross, and by yeas and 
nays if they are ordered to be taken. 

The bill is then ordered to be engrossed, 
that is, written out in a fair hand and just 
as it is after being amended, and to be 
read a third time. As it is usually already 
engrossed it is at once read the third time— 
by title, as before—and passed. 

The clerk takes the bill to the Senate, by 
which body it is referred to the Finance 
Committee. In due time the committee, if 
it sees fit, and not otherwise, reports the 
bill back to the Senate, with propositions 
to amend. In the Senate the bill is con- 
sidered “as in Committee cf the Whole”; 
the amendments of the Finance Committee 
and other volunteer amendments are accept- 
ed or rejected; they are again voted upon 
when the bill is reported to the Senate from 
the Committee of the Whole, and the bill is 
passed, 

As the two Houses are not agreed upon 

the bill, a committee of conference, usually 
consisting of three members of each branch 
of Congress, is appointed. The committee, 
when it has come to an agreement, reports 
to each House; and the acceptance af the 
report is the final stage of the bill in its 
passage. 
_ The measure is now “enrolled,” that is, 
it is printed in large, open type upon parch- 
ment, and is taken first to the House, where 
it is signed by the Speaker; then to the 
Senate, where the Vice-President signs it; 
and finally to the President, and makes the 
bill a law. 

Congress is notified that the bill has been 
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FINANCIER AND PHILANTHROPIST, WHO DIED 
RECENTLY AT HIS HOME IN NEW YORK 
respond “ present,” making an explanation 


approved, and the original copy of the act 
is deposited in the Department of State. 


Voting 

Three responses are heard to a roll-call 
in Congress; they are “yea,” “nay,” and 
“ present.” The meaning of the last, unlike 
that of the other two, is often misunder- 
stood, as is shown by the phrase frequently 
encountered in the newspapers—* voting 
present.” 

There is no such thing as “ voting 
present,” since that very response signifies 
the avoidance of voting. It counts neither 
for the affirmative nor for the negative, nor 
does it compel either side to get out more 
votes to make a majority, as is usually the 
case in -private organizations where a 
“ blank ” vote is cast. 

When, to take a concrete example, seven- 
teen members of the House Ways and Means 
Committee vote eight yeas, seven nays, and 
two present, the yeas prevail. A majority 
of “those present and voting” is the usual 
parliamentary phrase. Saying “ present” 
fulfils only half of this condition. 

Why do Congressmen make this response, 
then, when its effect is like that of no vote? 
The reasons are diverse. Sometimes men 
desire to go on record as neutrals, particu- 
larly when their real position is one of 
antagonism to that of their party. A mem- 
ber may also have a private or personal 
interest in a contest before Congress, and so, 
like a judge, refuse to take any part in its 
debates. Under such circumstances he may 


’ 


27 


thereafter of his reason. These cases are 
exceedingly rare. 

In actual practice in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the system of pairing accounts 
for most of the “ present” responses. A 
member is paired with somebody who is 
supposedly absent. If he responds “ pres- 
ent,” and subsequently finds that his “ pair” 
is for any reason released, he is at liberty 
to change his record to yea or nay, as he 
prefers, while if he had remained silent in 
his seat. during two roll calls, that oppor- 
tunity would have been forfeited. 

Thus “present” usually means that a 
man is paired with somebody who is away, 
but that he wishes to reserve to the last his 
voting rights in case that pair should 
chance to be “declared off” by mutual 
consent. 





He Were 


A PROMINENT Western attorney tells of a 
boy who once applied at his office for work. 

“This boy was bright-looking, and I 
rather took to him. 

“*Now, my son,’ I said, ‘if you come to 
work for me you will occasionally have to 
write telegrams and take down telephone 


messages. Hence a pretty high degree of 
schooling is essential. Are you fairly well 
educated ?” 


“The boy smiled confidently. 
“*T he, he said.” 
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TRAGEDY AND FARCE IN NEW SHAPES 
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HE absorbed interest and expectancy with which one, 
especially in one’s younger and impressionable years, 
has watched the events of a melodrama unroll, keep- 
ing firm grip meanwhile upon the arms of the seat, 
is a combination of sensations so pleasurable that to 
experience it again is distinctly surprising. Miss 
Viola Allen’s new play, “ lrene Wycherley” (pro- 
nounced. I-ree-nie, by the way), with which she opened 
her season at the Astor Theatre, is not melodrama 
by any manner of means, but there is not the slight- 
est doubt that it is the most absorbing and unusual play which 
New York has had offered to it in many a day. From the begin- 
ning of the first act until the clpse of the third it holds one’s in- 
terest with a very sure grip. In addition to having an extremely 
good play, Miss Allen is surrounded by a most capable company, 
which includes such well known players as Mr. Edwin Arden, Mr. 
Grant Stewart, Mr. John Glendinning, Walter Hampden, Miss 
Selene Johnson, and Mrs. Sam Sothern. : 

The story of “ Irene Wyeherley,” in which Miss Allen plays the 
title role, is not a pleasant one. It concerns the struggle of a 
woman against her abhorrence for her husband, whose ill treatment 
of her is notorious. She has separated from him on account of his 
inhumanities and immoralities, and only consents to return when 
she learns that be has been horribly disfigured and deprived of his 
sight by an accident in the hunting field. When she does return, 
his treatment of her is even more brutal than before, and to it he 
adds his loathsome caresses, which she finds it impossible to 
tolerate. 

In retaliation upon her for this the husband invites to their 
home, through a letter his wife had previously written and which 
he had, in a moment of reformation, decided not to send, the 
woman who had caused the breach between them. This woman has 
married a second time, the first husband having killed himself, 
and the second husband, who accompanies her on the visit, is quite 
in ignorance of her past. 

Soon after the arrival of the woman her identity is disclosed, 
and Mrs. Wycherley orders her from the house. At first she is 
defiant, ‘but is threatened with exposure of her career to her 
husband. . When he learns of the request to leave he demands to 
know its meaning, and then events come fast and furious, leading 
to a climax which is truly startling. 

This play is marked throughout by good acting, and Miss Allen 
plays her part with fine force and effect. In the scene in which she 
resists the appeals of the man who is so much in love with her, 
Arthur Chesterton, and shows him how he has spoiled all their 
happy friendship, and in the later one, in which she repels 
Wuycherley, with his brutalized face and no less brutal caresses, 
Miss Allen is admirably convincing. Her efforts to be of some 
service and comfort to her maimed husband have a fine element of 
pathos. 

Wycherley is played by Edwin Arden, and he makes the man 
superbly repulsive to the last. The lovemaking of 
Chesterton, Walter Hampden’s part, might have 














said to be his first, is one which holds an audience irre- 
sistibly. 

Comment upon the play is incomplete without reference to tli 
make-up of Mr. Arden as the disfigured husband. Instead of ap 
pearing with the conventional paraphernalia of injury, bandages. 
ete., Mr. Arden elects to present the much more realistic tokens, the 
sears and disfigurements. Of course the character of Wycherley is 
required to be detestable, and Mr. Arden, with his eyes rolled up 
until only the whites are visible, and the red sear struck across 
his face, adds tenfold to its repulsiveness. 


Several years ago an English comedian named Dallas Welford 
captivated New York by his impersonation of a fat little Cockney 
nouveau riche, a Mr. Hoplinson, in a farce of that name. Who 
that witnessed his inimitable performance can forget “ “Oppy ” and 
his delicious vulgarities? Mr. Welford has come back to us, and 
his return is a welcome one. He is now to be seen in a new farce 
at the Savoy, adapted by Paul M. Potter from the French of 
Hennequin and Veber. It is called “ Twenty Days in the Shade,” a 
phrase which in France carries the same kind of sinister signifi- 
cance conveyed by our “up the river” or “‘on the Island”; it 
means, in other words, a term in the penitentiary. The story, in 
brief, is as follows: An indiscreet aristocrat, one Henri, Comte de 
Merville, has struck an officer during an altercation in a theatre. 
where the nobleman was witnessing a variety performance in the 
company of a charming lady other than his wife. He is charged 
with assault, and a few days later learns through his attorney 
that he has been sentenced to twenty days “in the shade ”—or the 
penitentiary. The Comte, realizing the desperate nature of the 
situation which confronts him, bribes an impecunious friend to 
impersonate him and to serve his sentence for him; and for a time 
he enjoys a precarious security. But when, some months later, he 
is visited by an ex-convict (Shorty: Mr. Welford) who mis- 
takenly hails him as a prison acquaintance, and when his double, 
released from jail, appears upon the scene with a demand for hush- 
money, the predicament of the unfortunate Henri becomes well- 
nigh unbearable. It would not be fair to disclose the nature or the 
cutcome of the ensuing complications. Let it suffice to say that 
they furnish material for considerable fun of a not very hilarious 
sort. To tell the truth, if it were not for Mr. Welford’s ex- 
quisitely humorous portrayal of the unspeakable Shorty, the farce 
would move haltingly. It is true that Mr. Charles Dickson’s 
Pantruche, Mr. Ernest Lawford’s Chantanelle, and Miss Jeffreys 
Lewis’s Madame Lafont are vivacious and expert; but it takes 
more than four good comedians to make a first-class farce. It is 
probable that if the action of the piece were shortened and quick- 
ened the effect of it would be more infectious. At present it 
moves rather slowly, and a little laboriously. It must also be said 
that Mr. Richard Bennett, who plays the part of the harassed Henri, 
has not precisely the manner of comedy. An excellent actor of 
serious roles, he seems ill at ease in the habiliments of farce. 





been somewhat warmer and more convincing, but 
it was sufliciently awkward to be sincere. Only a 
few lines are allotted to John Glendinning, as 
Summers, the second husband of the Red Woman 
of the play, but these he makes much of, demon- 
strating at the end quite unmistakably the blunt- 
ness with which the South African colonist deals 
with matters touching his honor. Incidentally it 
is disclosed that the shooting of Wycherley in the 
field is not so much of an accident as was sup- 
posed. 

Miss Selene Johnson plays Mrs. Summers, for- 
merly Mrs. Cave (not a’ bad name fer a woman 
who was the pitfall for Wycherley), with sufli- 
cient effrontery of manner, and Mr. Grant Stewart 
as Wuycherley’s father is real in every way save 
that of appearance. Such a son as Waycherley 
must have brought mere wrinkles to a father’s 
face than Mr. Stewart shows. 

The ending of the play is not so strong as it 
might be made, because one has not a full realiza- 
tion of the tragedy which has taken place from 
the rather stagy announcement in disjointed sen- 
tences of the elder Wuycherley. 

The first aet introduces three characters who, 
when they leave the stage then, never return to-it. 
The only purpose they serve is that of acquainting 
the audience with the necessary facts in the life of 














Trene Wycherley, and of disclosing the characteris- 
ties of Mrs. Cave. 

Save in the ending of the last act the play, 
which is by Mr. Anthony Wharton, and is DEN, 
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A Scene from the Third Act of “Irene Wycherley,” at the Astor Theatre 
THE ACTORS, FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, ARE VIOLA ALLEN, WALTER HAMP- 
JOHN GLENDINNING, EDWIN ARDEN, AND GRANT STEWART 
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Wit Wafted to Taft by Watt 


Vews [tem.—The steamer President Grant, 
on Which Secretary Taft was a passenger, 
wireless communication on the pas- 


was in b 
ave irom Hamburg with the eastbound 
Cunarder Lusitania, The Grant is com- 


manded by Captain Witt; the Lusitania by 
Captain Watt. 


The President Grant, heading west nor’west, 
Came into the wireless zone 

Of the Lusitania, doing her best 
To lower the record home. 


On the President Grant was William Taft, 
Enjoving the air a bit; 

The six-mile walk he was taking aft, 
Arm in arm with Captain Witt. 


“What ship in the offing have I deseried?” 
Asked Taft upon the spot. 

“It's the Lusitania,” Witt replied, 
“And her master’s name is Watt.” 

“Watt! What? Watt!” mutttered Taft te 

Witt. 

“Do | know her master’s name? 

/ Not I; but just you wait a bit, 

‘Till 1 try this wireless game.” 


Just then from Watt a message came, 
Asking Taft and Witt to dine; 

And join him in a quiet game, 
Returning home by hine. 


Then Witt to Watt this wireless sent: 
“To my dear friend, Captain Watt,-— 
[ rarely Grant a Precedent; 
But for you, dear Watt, why not?” 








Said Watt to Taft: “I like not wit 
That topples over aft.” 
“(od wot!” said Witt, “such wit is fit 
For Watt if not for Taft.” 
WILLIAM L. CurTIN. 








The Founding of the Red Cross 


Tue battle of Solferino, fought in 1859 


between the allied French and Sardinians 
and the Austrians, was one of the most 
sanguinary conflicts of modern — times. 


Austrians and eighteen 
allies were killed and 


Twenty thousand 
thousand of the 
wounded. 

To Henry Dunant, a Geneva philanthro- 
pist who witnessed the battle, it seemed 
that the wounded, not the soldiers who met 
instant death, were the real unfortunates. 
The military hospitals, overburdened, proved 
inadequate; most of the wounded were left 
in agony. Thousands who might have been 
saved by timely help died upon the battle- 
lield. 

The Swiss philanthropist and other vol- 
unteers did all they could to relieve the 
suffering, but that was comparatively lit- 
tle. The Genevan asked himself what could 
be done to mitigate the horrors of war? 
He devoted much thought to the problem, 
until, finally, he was able to suggest a plan 
of action: this plan he set forth in a 
pamphlet called A Souvenir of Solferino. 
Dunant advocated an international so- 
“ety composed of volunteer nurses, who 
should hold themselves in readiness to fol- 
low armies and aid the wounded of any 
nation, to be protected by all nations as 
neutrals and non-combatants engaged in 
Works of merey. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY 


proved the society’s purpose. To-day every 
civilized nation sustains it. The good ‘it 
has accomplished since then may be gauged 
by the single fact that during the Franco- 
Prussian War the German society alone ex- 
pended thirteen million dollars; and it is 
stated that, so far as is yet known, the fig- 
ures for the expenses of the Red Cross dur- 
ing the recent war between Russia and 
Japan will many times exceed that figure. 

Dunant, in winning his fight for the or- 
ganization of the Red Cross, lost his own 
—that is, his own financial ventures were 
disastrous. Happily, however, the Dowager 
Empress of Russia and the Federal Council! 
of Switzerland granted him relief in the 
shape of pensions. These were supplemented 
by donations of money from Germany. 


The Ways of the Chinese 
Laundry Ticket 


Ir is not generally known that the Chinese 
laundry system of ticketing a bundle of 
soiled clothes is based on the many gods 
and goddesses of the laundry. Though it is 
complicated, the laundryman seldom de- 
livers a bundle of washed clothes to the 
wrong person. Furthermore, if the ticket 
is lost the chances are that one will not 
get his linen, unless he is a particular friend 
of the proprietor. Instances are of record 
where an American has gone to court to 
force the Chinese to yield up the washing, 
but the judge was not convinced that the 
case of the Occidental was a good one. 

The Chinese laundryman, at the begin- 
ning of each week, makes out a batch of 
checks, in duplicate, to be used as wash 
tickets. He selects the name of some god 
ov goddess, or of some objects, as the sun, 
the moon, or the stars. To this name he 
prefixes a number, as “ moon No. 1,” * moon 
No. 2,” and so on. 

In the space between the two legends— 
for the signs are repeated twice—he has his 
own name, as, for instance, Wong Lee. 

When a customer takes a bundle of wash- 
ing to the laundry the Chinese, first tear- 
ing a ticket in two in a ragged fashion, 
puts one-half on the packet for reference; 
the other half he gives as a receipt to the 
person who has brought the package of 
laundry. 

It must be presented when the laundry 
is demanded and no fears need be entertained 
that the bundle of clean clothes will not be 
forthcoming, for they are scrupulously exact 
in these matters. 





His Specialty 

ARRIVING, after a ten-mile ride, at a farm- 
house out West, Dr. R , exceedingly 
grave and dignified in his demeanor, but 
rather slow in action, found a very sick 
child, and, as usual, on such occasions many 
kind women from adjoining farms helping 
the mother. ie 

The doctor watched the patient for some 
time without any move to give relief. 

Finally one of the older women present 
took courage and suggested: 

“My dear doctor, cannot you do some- 
thing for the poor child?” 

* Dear madam,” answered the doctor, “I 
am a little uncertain yet about this case; 
but please be patient, as I am sure the child 
is going to have a fit. and ”—brightening 
up—* T am hell on fits.” 








flight of the hours before the coming of the 
clock. The most famous, of course, was the 
hour-glass, which was made of various 
sizes and capable of recording with toler- 
able accuracy almost any given interval of 
time, although seldom one greater than an 
hour. 

The burning of candles was another fa- 
vorite device. Lines were drawn at dif- 
ferent elevations for the fractional divisions 
of the period which the candle recorded. 
There was also an ingenious water-clock, 
which is even now occasionally seen in 
museums. The sun dial, for marking true 
astronomical time, was much in use in early 
days. In our latitude it would not be strict- 
ly accurate, except on a few days in the 
year, and its accuracy at other times would 
be of a varying quantity. 


All Beach 


was sitting upon 
watching his mother 


his father’s 
arranging her 


WILFRED 
knee 
hair. 

‘Papa hasn’t any Marcel waves like that,” 
said the father, laughingly. 

Wilfred, looking up at his father’s bald 
pate, replied, “ Nope; no waves; it’s all 
beach.” 


Inconsistency 


“Pa, what is the meaning of inconsist- 
ency ?” asked Freddy. 

* Inconsistency, my son,” explained Pa, 
“means a man who growls all day, and then 
goes home and kicks the dog for barking at 
night.” 


Weather or Not 


A GERMANTOWN woman discovered one 
morning recently that her maid Nora had 
broken the thermometer that hung in the re- 
ception hall. 

“Well, Nora,” sighed the mistress of the 
house, in a resigned way, “ you’ve managed 
to break the thermometer, haven’t you?” 

“ Yis, mum,” replied the maid, in a tone 
equally resigned. ‘“ And, now, mum, we’ll 
jist have to take the weather as it comes!” 
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WHIPPED CREAM. 
Tue large percentage of cream in BorRDEN’s PEERLESS BRAND 


| EvAPoRATED MILK (unsweetened) permits of satisfactory whip- 
ping, if milk and utensils are thoroughly chilled. 
coarse wire whipper. i 
in bowl packed in ice. 4*- 


Use flat or 
Quickest results are obtained by whipping 


THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’S 
HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 


25 cents a bottle. .*. 


Uszt BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. o*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


PANTRY CLEANED 


A Way Some People Have. 


A doctor said :— 
“Before marriage my wife observed in summer 


and country homes, coming in touch with families 
of varied means, culture, tastes, and discriminat- 


ing tendencies, that the families using Postum 
seemed to average better than those using coffee. 


“When we were married, two years ago, Postum 


_This pamphlet proved to be the founda- 
tion upon which the Red Cross Sotiety was 
organized, Dunant’s project was warmly 
approved by his own government. When 
Dunant went to Paris he found that there, 
too, the pamphlet had made a deep impres- 
sion, 

The day after its publication in the 
French capital, Madame de Staél, sister to 
the Duc de Broglie. caused the Red Cross 
badges sto be displayed in her drawing- 


was among our first order of groceries. We also 
ut ‘in some coffee and tea for guests; but after 
both had stood around the pantry about a year 
untouched, they were thrown way, and Postum 
used only. 
“Up to the age of 28 I had been accustomed 
to drink coffee as a routine habit, and suffered 
constantly from indigestion and all its relative 
disorders. Since using Postum all the old com- F 
plaints have completely left me, and I sometimes 
wonder if I ever had them.” 
























Ways of Telling Time 


From our Philippine possessions has come 
an account of a primitive device for record- 
ing time which deserves a place among the 
long list of contrivances for that purpose. 
It is used by the natives during certain 
sports. They bore a hole in the bottom of 
a cocoanut shell and let it fill with water. 











rooms T rial 7 . ee nem San , | a : “ + . 1 ‘ : 
ae ya pi Hagin s, who asked their mean- | At a certain point it suddenly drops to the Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
hoth Pa taken such convincing answer that | bottom of the basin. This calls “ time.” Read, “‘The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘‘There’s 
ve di society and the French gov- | Many were the devices for recording the’ | a Reason.” 

hs nent’ were soon committed to the Red - 

ross 





oss principle. 

The international conference that 
aera the society was held in Geneva in 
tober, 1863. By the end of the following 
‘eur thirteen governments had officially ap- 
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Makes the best cocktail. A delightfal aromatic 
5 for all wine, spirit and soda beverages. A table- 
spoonful in an ounce of sherry or sweetened water 
| after meals affords relief and aids digestion. 
MIME YE HHO oO nea AE 
| " important to sce that it is Abbott’s. 
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FIRE AND 


(Continued from page 24.) 
facturing purposes, which involves considerable fire hazard. The 
only way to reach these subterranean premises is by a single 
circular iron stairway. In case of fire, how the work people are 
going to get out, or how the firemen are going to descend to reach 
the fire, is a mystery. In all probability neither exit nor entrance 
would be possible, on account of the ascending heat and smoke. 

In one of the most luaurious hotels in New York city the 
standpipe system was a work of art. The risers were polished 
brass, while the hose and the valves were enclosed in handsome 
cabinets. When the Fire Department inspected the standpipe, 
however, it found a number of useless and unnecessary gate 
valves, involving the possibility of the system being shut off in 
case of fire. The hose connections to the valves were so close 
to the bottom of the cabinets that the hose could not be swelled 
to its full diameter, making it impossible to get water through 
without bursting the hose. For all practical purposes the stand- 
pipe was useless for Fire Department work, so the Fire Depart- 
ment companies in the vicinity were notified, in case of fire in 
this particular,hotel, not to depend on the standpipe, but to stretch 
hose lines into the building. 








“ FIREPROOF” 


* Fireproof ” fires allow many proofs of vital faults in buildings, 
A fire in a nine-story loft building travelled from the seventh 
floor to the eighth and ninth floors by way of a stairway ep- 
closure designed with wire glass in wood settings. Slate treads 
for the stairs were also used in this building, although it was 
well known at the time that this feature had cost the life of a 
Fire Department officer. The failure to provide skylight space 
(absolutely necessary for Fire Department operations and re. 
quired by law), the exceedingly dangerous practice of leaving 
steel and cast-iron structural members unprotected, the putting of 
wood roofs on otherwise incombustible buildings, the total nevleet 
of window protection against dangerous neighboring buildings, 
the oversight of fire-escape facilities (afterward corrected at 
greater expense and inconvenience by order of the Fire Depart- 
ment or the State Factory Inspection Service), are other instances 
of defects in supposedly fireproof buildings, all the more acute be- 
cause of the sense of false security engendered by the “ fireproof” 
idea. 

These are instances of tire weaknesses that exist in many Juild- 
ings and only await fire to reveal them. They are errors that 
can be avoided when the building is being planned and erected. 








LIFE-SAVING AT SEA REVOLUTIONIZED 


By C.. F. 


EVOLUTIONARY methods in saving life at sea will be 
introduced by Revenue Cutter No. 16 now being 
built for the United States government at Wilming- 
ton, Delaware. The cutter is the largest vessel ever 
designed for life-saving, and it will be equipped 
with special apparatus never before used for the 
purpose. These innovations are expected to make 
possible rescues from wrecks not accessible by .any 
means hitherto available. 

Along the Atlantic ceast, where the life-saving 
stations are close together, and the service is well drilled and 
equipped, it often happens that a vessel is driven ashore where the 
surf is so violent that a life-boat cannot be handled in it at all. 
There may be a gale blowing on shore, and the ship may be so 
far out that it is impossible to shoot a life-line to it. In such eases 
the life-saving crew can do nothing. Sometimes tugs can approach 
a wreck near enough to communicate with those on board without 
being able to do anything to help them. 

On the Pacific coast, particularly the northwestern part, the 
conditions are even worse than along the Atlantic. The strait 
of Juan de Fuca, the entrance to Puget Sound, the most important 
entrance on the whole coast, through which six million tons of 
shipping pass annually, is particularly dangerous. Not only do 
fogs and haze prevail for half the year, but the currents are so 
erratic that even the pilots who navigate the waters constantly 
do not understand them. No dependence ean be placed on the 
lead, because deep soundings may often be obtained close inshore. 

In the last fifty years something like seven hundred lives have 
been lost in wrecks in the vicinity. ‘Ihe climax to a long series 
of disasters came in the wreck of the coasting steamer Valencia 
from San Francisco for Seattle, with a loss of 136 lives on 
January 22, 1906. The Valencia went on the rocks at the foot of 
a high cliff on an unsettled part of Vancouver Island during a 
fog. As she did not go to pieces for thirty-six hours after she 
struck there was ample time to save many of those on board if 
only the means had been available. ‘This disaster made so pro- 
found an impression in the Northwest that President Roosevelt 
appointed a commission to inquire into the cause of the wreck, 
_and to devise ways and means, if possible, to prevent similar fatali- 
ties in the future. 

After recommending additional lightships, telegraph and telephone 
lines, fog signals, and wireless telegraph, the commission also 
advised that a first-class ocean-going steamer, officered and manned 
by the most skilful life-saving crew that could be procured, and 
equipped with the best possible life-saving appliances and wireless 
telegraph, should be stationed at Neah Bay, five miles from the 
entrance to the strait. Congress signified its approval of the 
commission’s recommendation by appropriating $200,000 for 
building the cutter. Plans were drawn by a board of officers 
from the Revenue Cutter service, and construction was promptly 
begun. 





CARTER 


The cutter, which in general external appearance resembles a 
first-class tug, is 152 feet long, 29 feet beam, and 17 feet deep. 
She is to have engines of 1200-horse power, and a eruising speed 
of twelve knots. As it is expected that the eutter wiil not. infre- 
quently be called upon to go in search of missing vessels, she will 
-arry enough coal to make a cruise of 3000 knots. 

Number 16 will be equipped with a motor lifeboat, two other 
lifeboats of the self-righting, self-bailing type, a life raft, line- 
throwing gun, a complete equipment of lifebuoys and_life-pre- 
servers, wireless telegraph, the Ardois system of night-signalling, 
two powerful searchlights, one at each end of the deck-house, so 
that the quest of missing ships may be pursued by night as well 
as by day, wrecking pumps, fire-extinguishing apparatus, and a 
steam windlass and steam gypsy for towing. No matter what 
the situation of a distressed vessel may be, the life-saving cutter 
will be prepared to render instant and effective aid. 

The distinguishing feature which is expected to enable the cutter 
to effect rescues under conditions that have heretofore precluded 
the possibility of help is a wonderful cableway over which a 
breeches-buoy can be eperated between the masthead of the cutter 
and the wreck, far above the reach of the waves. No matter how 
wildly the cutter may be plunging and tossing, no matter how 
viciously the mast may be thrashing: the air, the cableway will 
always keep taut so that the occupant of the breeches-buoy will 
be able to make the passage in safety. 

The cable is kept at a fixed tension by an automatic reel safely 
housed below deck, where its operation cannot be interfered with 
by any waves that may come aboard. The instant the pitching of 
the mast allows the cable to slack, the engines of the reel auto- 
matically take it up at lightning speed, only to pay it out again 
when the cutter pitches the other way, but always keeping the 
cable at an even tension sufficient to hold it and its burden far 
above the waves. The breeches-buoy can thus be operated as 
readily, rapidly, and safely as if it were mounted on shore. On 
reaching the cutter an ingenious contrivance wiil automatically 
lower the buoy and its burden swiftly but gently to the deck. 

The cableway being a thousand feet long the cutter will have 
plenty of room to manoeuver. It will be able to approach a wreck 
from the windward near enough to shoot a life line aboard and 
anchor. The people on the wreck will have only to haul in the 
life line and make fast the cableway. The crew of the cutter will 
do the rest. Often it may be possible to save treasure,’ baggage, 
and even the more valuable portions of the cargo in small 
packages. 

The life-saving cableway is the invention of Spencer Miller, of 
New York, who has fifty-seven patents to his credit in his own 
name, and an interest in a dozen others secured in cooperation 
with various inventors. Mr. Miller is the inventor of the marine 
cableway, by means of which ships are coaled at sea at the rate 
of eighty-five to a hundred tons an hour while steaming eight 
to ten knots an hour. 














new Life-saving Cableway in Operation 
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Gems from Examination Papers 


Ivy a competitive examination of several 
applicants for positions in the municipal 
ofices of Boston, one candidate shocked the 
examiners by his display of frivolity in 
evading questions he could not answer. He 
did not, of course, get an appointment. The 
following are some of the replies made by 
the applicant in question: ; 

Q. Describe a feasible course for the cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe, mentioning all 


bodies of water which would be passed 
through. e 
A. In a balloon. No waters would be 


passed through. 

Q. What, in a few words, are transcend- 
entalism, epicureanism, and utilitarianism? 
A, The first means thinking on the roof 
while living in the basement; the second 


is the study of how to do so. 

Q. How may the races of mankind be 
chietly divided ? 

4, Losers and winners. 

The following are specimens of some ab- 
surd and amusing answers made by school- 
boys and schoolgirls in examination papers: 
“King Alfred the Great was a very good 
man, and when he died Lord Rosebery 
preached his funeral sermon.” 

“Tron is grown in large quantities for 
manufacturing — purposes in southern 
France.” 

“The sun never sets on British pos- 
sessions because the sun sets in the west, 
and our colonies are in the north, south, 


Ate living high on $8 a week; the third 


and east.” 


Q. Define the first person. 
A, Adam. 

Q. Why does true English 
with the reign of Henry VII.? 
A, Because up to this time 
lies. 

In the following, mathematical and_ sci- 
entific genius is also revealed in a strong 
light: 


history begin 


it was all 





“A parallel straight line is one that 
when produced to meet itself does not meet. 

“Blood consists of two sorts of cork- 
screws —red cork-screws and white cork- 
screws.” 

Questions on miscellaneous objects of gen- 
eral knowledge also elicit some gems, as 
witness the following: 

Asked to explain what a buttress is, one 
boy replied: “ A woman who makes butter.” 

Teacher’s dictation: “ His choler rose to 
such a height that passion well-nigh choked 
him.” Pupil’s reproduction: ‘“ His collar 
rose to such a height that fashion well-nigh 
choked him.” 

One pupil defined primate as “the wife 
of a Prime Minister.” 

Perhaps the funniest reply ever made to 
a question in natural science was: 

“Gravity was discovered by Isaac Walton. 
It is chiefly noticeable in the autumn, when 
the apples are falling from the tees.” 

To the question “What is a limited 
monarchy?” this answer was returned: 

“A limited monarchy is government by 
a king who, in case of bankruptey, would 
not be responsible for the entire national 
debt. You have the same thing in private 
life in limited liability companies.” 

_ Another answer was: “ The Diet of Worms 
: bp grub that blackbirds and thrushes 
eed on.” 





A Comprehensive Repentance 


I pipn’r mean to do it. 
¥ surely meant it well, 
Nor knew you wouldn’t like it, 
But how was I to tell? 
I didn’t need to do it, 
But didn’t know it then, 
And now I know I did it 
I'll ne’er do so again. 
Ivy KELLERMAN. 





His Joke 


Dr Styie. “ What makes you think Gotroz 

’s almost finished the cigars his wife gave 
Fm for Christmas ?” 

GUNBUSTA. “Why, I met him to-day, and 
he said he was almost at the end of his 


’ 


ope.” 
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NQOSTU 


, BITTERS 


Celebrated 
Appetizer of 


ExquisiteFlavor 





Dr. SIEGERT’S 


The Only Genuine 
BEWARE OF 
SUBSTITUTES 


Originated 1824 








CLARK’S CRUISE 


OF THE “ARABIC.” 
16,000 tons, fine, large, unusually steady. 


To THE ORIEN 


Seventy days, costing only 


sions. 


February 6 to April 17, 1908, 
%#400.00 and up, including shore excur- 


SPECIAL FEATURES: Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 


Malta, 19 Days in Egypt and the Holy Land, Constantinople, 


Athens, 


40 


attractive ever offered. 


Rome, the Riviera, etc. 
most compre- 


TOURS TO EUROPE benive "ina 


F. C. CLARK, Times Bldg., New York. 
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Letters 


Credit. 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 
rope and South Africa, Com- 
mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Collections made. 
International Cheques, Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


of 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BanKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
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Marvels of Medicine Hat 


(Continued from page 21.) 


put through a pipe line! Rather, now, that 
would be jolly. We could serve the Dominion 
with shilling gas. A wonderful thing, our 
gas! It makes the winters com—, I mean 
bearable. When snow-bound we take a hose, 
attach it to a gas-main, light the nozzle, and 
blaze away. In a few minutes the submerg- 
ing drifts are transformed into boiling tor- 
rents. Settlers come to us from hundreds 
of miles about to get warm. With the ther- 
mometer 40°, 50°, and 60° below zero they 
flock to Medicine Hat—” 

“ And is it true,” I interrupted, “ that they 
come tripping gayly into town carrying their 
frozen legs and arms in baskets; that they 
are pursued for hundreds of miles by packs 
of wolves, bears, and wild moose of the Bar- 
ren Lands? A man from the Yukon prepared 
me for such harrowing tales of a Medicine 
Hat winter.” 

The young man in tweeds neatly executed 
a curling smoke ring, shut one eye, and re- 
garded me quizzically. 

“You have been misinformed,” he said, de- 
liberately. “Such things may happen in 
Moose Jaw, but never in Medicine Hat. 
Whatever the weather observers may say, 
Moose Jaw is far colder in winter than 
Medicine Hat ever was. Why, that dub of a 
town is still in the Pliocene period! They 
have not even gas. As I started to say, our 
gas ” 

But here there arrived a party of school- 
teachers and a young man who had the look 
of a poet, from the neighboring village of 
Seven Persons. While they registered I 
escaped from further discourse on Medicine 
Hat gas. . 








A February Thaw 


Now comes the month of slush 
And mush, 
When rubber-trees in bloom 
Relieve the gloom, 
And dreary swash 
Of winter with the ripe golosh. 
The ice-cased country-side 
Becomes a surging tide 
Of rushing mud-rills 
From the hills, 
In onward forging to the amorous sea, 
Their bridegroom soon to be. 
In town the highways seem, 
Each one, a broad torrential stream 
That give us hints of the delights 
Of dark Venetian nights. 
The taximeter with its paddle-wheels 
Along the foaming billows spiels, 
And splashes water upward to the sky 
To later fall upon the passers-by 
Like summer rain, 
And brings us dreams again 
Of lovely June,—-O great and frubjous time! 
Where is the pen ’mongst ali the men of 
rhyme 
Fit to embalm in song thy flow and ebb, 
O rare, pneumonial month of Feb? 
WILBERFORCE JENKINS. 





A Sad Part 


Howetit. “What kind of 
Rowell in the new play?” 

PowELL. “ It is an emotional réle for him: 
in one act he has to refuse to drink.” 


a part has 





A Tragedy 


A Mr. NosmMo KINne@ was questioned about 
the oddity of his Christian name. 

“Tt was this way,” he said; “my mother 
made a point of giving all of her children 
unusual names. I was three months old be- 
fore she found one for me that she liked. 
One day, while out shopping, she saw on 
one-half of a swinging door the word 
‘Nosmo,’ while the other half, bore ‘ King,’ 
her own name.” 

“*Nosmo King,’ she noted mentally, not 
perceiving that the letters spelled ‘no 
smoking’ when the doors were closed; hence 
my lifelong affliction.” 

























(Continued from page 13.) 

interested in the navy, but particularly to the very few whose 
untiring efforts have brought it about. This remarkable increase 
in rapidity of fire and in number of hits placed has been a com- 
paratively recent development. and when the vessels of the Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia, and Louisiana classes—vessels only recently 
atloat—were laid down they were provided with an ammunition 
hoist for each broadside gun which could serve three-fourths of 
the ammunition required by the men when every gun on each side 
of the vessel was firing at one time. In actual numbers this 
means from twelve to sixteen ammunition hoists on a_ vessel. 
It is probable that in most cases the vessels will be called upon to 
fight with only one broadside at a time, and, under such conditions, 
the rate of supply per gun would be largely increased. 

In November, 1905, the writer of this article visited the fleet of 
British naval vessels at Annapolis. Six or eight of these vessels 
were very similar in size, battery, ete., to our St. Louis class, 
whose rate of supply of ammunition is about as described above. 
With the exception of one hoist at each end of the vessel, the 
only provision for hoisting ammunition on these British ships was 
an ordinary tackle for passing it up several decks through open 
apertures to the guns above. The shutters for these apertures at 
the various decks did not pretend to be water-tight. These vessels 
were not a year old at that time. 


IN CONCLUSION 
There are many things about our vessels and in the bureau 


“system” of handling them which doubtless need correction. 
There are many broadside guns in compartments too thinly 


The turrets need emergency gear for hoisting their 
ammunition. The ships have less armor than those of some of the 
other nations. The captains and admirals reach tleir commands 
at too late an age, and retain them, therefore, too short a time 
before retirement. We need more battle drill, more torpedo drill, 
and more destroyers with which to drill. The tremendous cost 
of the navy-yards should be reduced. The originators of designs 
should not pass finally upon criticisms of those designs. 

These and many other matters commented upon by Mr. Reuter- 
dahl are entirely true. In judging whether the ships of the navy 
are generally in the miserable condition pictured in his artiele, the 
reader should remember that while our ships have been compared 
unfavorably with those of the British navy, ours are in a great 
many respects superior. The reason for an unfavorable com- 
parison is often to be found in the demands of American ideas, 
ideas which call for tons upon tons cf weight in comforts and 
conveniences aboard our ships of which the British sailorman 
has never so much as dreamed. The vessels of our navy have 
steam heat in every stateroom, in every part of the ship which 
the crew of nine hundred men frequent. and water-heating arrange- 
ments in all quarters. On the British ships the sailors have the 
equivalent of three small-sized kitchen stoves, and scarcely know 
what hot water feels like. 


armored. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NAVY 


There exists about that difference between the comforts on their 
vessels and on ours that there is between the comforts an con- 
veniences in the home of the average American mechani and 
that of the English mechanic, in the average American hoie! and 


its English counterpart. They do not appear to be uncomto: table 
on their ships, although the American visitor feels as if he were 
treezing. 

Now, who shall dare to say that these comforts must je ye. 


moved? Who is there brave enoygh to face the American ; ople 
and press after taking away either the heat to keep the blue jacket 
warm, or the refrigerating rooms to keep his meats cold, or to 
deprive him of his bakery and substitute the old-time hardtack 
which the British sailor has not yet outgrown, or even to remove 
his laundry, and all for a few more tons of armor? These com- 
forts cost not only weight and space, but horse-power to take 
them from port to port, and again still more weight for the 
additional horse-power. 

With the present difficulty of obtaining men for the naval s«rvice 
the wholesale abolition of these comforts may well be questiconed. 
It may be wise to consider, before eliminating them, how imiany, 
many years these ships provide homes for our seamen, and to con- 
sider during what a small fraction cf a vessel’s life it is engaged 
in actual warfare. 

Furthermore, consideration should be given to the extra risk 
taken, if our comparisons be entirely fair, in weighing the small 
amount of added protection against the comfort, and to the differ- 
ence in the intelligence of the men who would be attracted by the 
two kinds of ships. For, after all, it is upon the intelligence of 
our men that we place the greatest reliance—that intelligence 
which has never yet failed us. , 

Mr. Reuterdahl makes many true criticisms which will doubtless 
be of benefit. That he has had assistance in the preparation of 
so comprehensive an article is probable, and this assistance might, 
under a different order of things, have brought these matters to the 
attention of the Navy Department directly, instead of through 
the pages of a monthly magazine. In addition to his suggestion 
that complaints do not receive the attention they deserve, because 
the bureau receiving such complaint is the defendant, judge, and 
jury, is the fact that many complaints do not survive their tedious 
red tape journey until after the vessel in question has departed 
on a foreign cruise. The writer remembers a paper reaching him 
that had travelled through thirty-six other hands, and bore an 
endorsement (a smal]-sized letter) from each. 

In his article no truer thing is said by Mr. Reuterdahl than 
that the system is at fault. If, as he suggests for the improve- 
ment of defects in construction, the Secretary of the Navy had 
the technical assistance of men versed in such matters who could 
visit the vessels, put their fingers on existing defects, and, lhiear- 
ing the complaints directly from the oflicers, could take up such 
matters in a friendly spirit with the bureau, but with authority 
to push them to a conclusion at the navy-yards, then improve- 
ment would make more rapid strides. 


A KU-KLUX KLAN OF TO-DAY 


(Continued fron: page 16.) 
shooting down three citizens who incautiously ventured upon the 
streets, the “ Night Riders” left the scene. 

The following night the masked host rode in Campbell County, 
across the Ohio River from Cincinnati. On Monday, January 6, 
the Riders appeared almost simultaneously at the towns of Bethel, 
Sherburne, and Jackstown. The first, a village, was practically 
wiped off the map; all the American Tobacco Company’s property 
at Sherburne was burned to the ground; and orly a timely warning 
and a quick removal ef the independent’s tobacco at Jackstown 
saved that community. 

“The war must be stopped,” 
State. 

In response, the first matter for consideration to be put before 
the newly assembled Legislature was the ‘* Night Rider” case. An 
excerpt from Governor Wilson’s message follows: 

“Our tobacco market is nearly destroyed. Large customers are 
being taught that it is safer and better to buy elsewhere: large 
crops remain unsold; managers who have been promised large 
prices for pooled crops above the market price have seen the 
buyers driven from the field, and no one can tell when the end will 
come, but every one can see that the result, up to this time, is 
that our markets, not only for tobacco, but for other products, are 
paralyzed, and in many cases ruined; that in large districts the 
law has been wholly overthrown, and the poor people, who have no 
one to take care of them, are deprived of the protection of the 
people’s laws and have lost their liberty and are helpless; that the 
price of nearly every acre of good land in Kentucky has gone 
down; that thousands of people wish to move out of Kentucky to 
States where they hope it is safer to live, and the very flower of 
our working population wishes to leave the State, as thousands 
have done before; that it has been necessary, in erder to allay 
the fears of frightened people, even in a large city like Hopkinsville, 
to keep companies of militia on duty, at great expense, and’ with 
great hardship on the young men who are taken from their ordinary 
business and work; that lawless and unprincipled men have been 
constantly ready to break out in several counties, unrestrained by 

.law or public sentiment, and that the people of Kentucky are 
brought suddenly and squarely to face the question, whether the 


“ame the cry from all over the 





laws of more than two millions, or the violence of a few hundreds 
shall prevail.” 

The Governor further recommended the immediate appointment 
of a commission with full power to investigate the economic causes 
leading up to the tobacco troubles—that is, to ascertain. whether 
there has actually been an overproduction, or whether the prices 
have been forced down by the American Tobacco Company or a 
combination of buyers. He also advised certain technical changes 
in the statutes governing change of venue, so that the granting of 
such becomes imperative on the judge of any county where lawless- 
ness’ or intimidation places any obstacle in the way of prompt and 
fair trials. : 

That this advice strikes the keynote of the condition confront- 
ing the officers of the law, in so far as the apprehension and 
punishment of members of the terrorist band is concerned, is 
readily appreciated. It will be next to the impossible to obtain the 
conviction of any man in the county of his residence. The attempt 
to conduct a grand jury investigation at Hopkinsville proved this. 
Here is a sample letter received by one of the jurors: 


“ IRVEN Foster,—The foreman of your grand jury has joined the 
Society of Equity, as you all failed to find bills against the 
plant bed scrapers. You fool, don’t you know that we had the 
sheriff, commonwealth’s attorney, judge, and the Governor at our 
backs! We expect to have a representative on every grand ju. 
We intended to wait on you and put you out of business in a very 
rough manner, but we will give you one more chance to join the 
society. Your impudence and tongue will not save: you your 
property. Nicut RIpers.” 


The tone of this letter is characteristic of the general attitude 
of the law breakers, not only toward local courts, but the Governor, 
the State Legislature, or any agency standing in the way of their 
exercise of vengeance against the trust. 

The destruction, up to the present time amounting to %90- 
000,000 worth of property in the State, not to mention the killing 
and wounding of a score of people, has apparently but whetted the 
determination of the masked raiders to accomplish by dreadful 
might what peaceful conferences failed in doing. 
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How He Did It 


“When [ was connected with a certain 
Western railway,” says a prominent official 
of un Eastern line, “ we had in our employ 
a brakeman who, for special service render- 
ed to the road, was granted a month’s va- 
cation. 

“fe decided to spend his time in a trip 
over the Rockies. We furnished him with 
passes. 

“He went to Denver, and there met a 
number of his friends at work on one of the 
Colorado roads. They gave him a good time, 
and when he went away made him a pres- 
ent of a mountain goat. 

“ Evidently our brakeman was at a loss to 
set the animal home with him, as the ex- 
press charges were very heavy at that time. 
Finally, however, hitting upon a happy ex- 
pedient, he made out a shipping tag and 
tied it to the horns of the goat. Then he 
presented the beast to the office of the stock- 
ear line. 

“Well, that tag created no end of amuse- 
ment, but it served to accomplish the end of 
the brakeman. It was inscribed as follows: 

“*Please Pass the Butter. Thomas J. 
Meechin, Brakeman, S. S. and T. Ry.’” 





When the River Rose 


“7 SUPPOSE you have considerable float- 
ing population here?” inquired the visitor. 

“Yep,” replied the native of the little 
river town, “’specially durin’ ther rainy 
season. 


Up Against It 

An Albany man recently came upon a 
small boy in a street of that city who was 
weeping bitterly. 

“What's the trouble, my lad?” asked the 
Albanian, sympathetically. 

“Dick Dorgan hit me,” blubbered the boy, 
punctuating his utterances by a series of 
sobs—‘* Dick Dorgan hit me, an’ pop hit me 
because I let Dick Dorgan hit me, an’ Dick 
Dorgan hit me agin because I told pop, 
an’ now pop ‘Il hit me agin because Dick 
Dorgan hit me the second time!” 





For Upper Cuttings 


Ilz kept, before marriage, a diary; 
But now he’s: unhappily wed 
To a lady whose temper is fiery, 
So he’s keeping a scrap book instead. 
J. Apair STRAWSON. 





Her Wonderful Memory 


Morner could not attend church one Sun- 
day. “But what a shame that little Mabel 
should have to lose the day’s lesson, and she 
such a bright child,”’» she sadly reflected. 
Accordingly, Mabel was sent alone. When 
she returned, in reply to her mother’s in- 
terrogation as to the subject of the text, she 
replied, “Oh yes, mother, I know; it was, 
‘Don’t be seared: Yow'll get the quilt.” 
Questioning failed to throw any light on the 
matter. Some days later the mother met 
the pastor, who, in answer to her request for 
the subject of his last sermon, replied, “ It 
was, madam, ‘ Fear not: Ye shall have the 
Comforter.’ ” 





New to the Game 


_  Warter, is this supposed to be coffee?” 
inquired the diner in the Rapidity Café. 

“T couldn't say,” replied the waiter. “I 
only started here this morning.” 





Nightmare 


_ Kytexer. “Can you go to sleep by watch- 
ing sheep jump over a fence?” 

Army Orricer. “ Yes; and stay awake 
watching horses.” ; 
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WHY IS 


HGH DFE 


The Champagne of Bottle BEER 


shipped to the Philippines, Egypt, 
India, and the ends of civilization § 
universal demand for a PERFECT BEER. 

THE WORLD ASKS FOR IT—that’s why we were 
compelled to increase our capacity to 


ONE MILLION BARRELS 
HENRY C, BOTJER, Distributor, 353 Broadway, Long Island City, N.Y. 
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1S ABOTTLED DELIGHT 


Club Cocktail 











~HOUSANDS have discarded the idea 
of making their own cocktails,—all will 

after giving the CLUB COCKTAILS a 
fair trial. Scientifically blended from the 
choicest old liquors and mellowed with age 
make them the perfect cocktails that they 
are. Seven kinds, most popular of which 
are Martini (Gin base), Manhattan (Whis- 
key base). 

The following label appears on every 
bottle: , ; 

Guaranteed under the National Pure 

Food and Drugs Act. Approved June 

30th, 1906. Serial No. 1707. 

G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York London 













**HOW TO REMEMBER’’ 


Sent Free to Keaders of this Publication 


You are no greater intellectually than 
your memory. Easy. inexpensive. In- 
creases income: gives ready memory for 
faces, names. business details, studies. con- 
versation; develops will, public speaking, personality. 
Send today for Free Booklet. Address 

DICKSON MEMORY SCHOOL, 907 Anditorinm Bldg., Chicago 


Horsford’s 


for Cold Climates 





Not only the hardiest shrubs, trees and vines will be found in 
my new 1908 catalogue, but all the best lilies for outdoor cult- 
ure, wild flowers, ferns, orchids for shade, and the old-fashioned 
perennials that can standa Vermont winter. Evenif you order 
elsewhere you should know the hardiest kinds. Ask for cata- 
logue. Customers of last two years receive it without asking. 


FRED. HORSFORD, Charlotte, Vermont 
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Picturesque 
Sicily 


WILLIAM AGNEW PATON 








A beautiful volume about 
this most picturesque and 
interesting of the islands 
of the Mediterranean. 
Illustrated from photo- 
graphs. Price, $2.50. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 























Diet in 
IIness 


By ALICE 


WORTHINGTON 


WINTHROP 


This is a book of recipes of dainty 
invalids and convales- 


dishes for 
cents. 


Illustrated. $1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





Intending purchasers of a STRICTLY FIRST-CLASS Piano, or Piano and 
Self-Player combined, should not fail to examine the merits of the world-renowned 


and the “SOHMER-CECILIAN ” Inside Players, which surpass all others. 


Catalogue mailed on application. 
Warerooms, Cor. sth Ave. 22d St. 
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SOHMER & COMPANY New York. 
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> IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATION 


| eskiones 


Hypnotic Therapeutics 
In Theory and Practice 
By JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M., M.D. 


Author of “ Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture” 


An exposition of hypnotism as the vreat 
regenerative force of the age, based on sci- 
entific facts, and written for the general 
reader. It is the result of over seven thou- 
| sand personal experiences of the author with 
| hypnotic treatment of the physically and 
morally diseased, many of which have stirred 
public attention. Asa narrative and as a 
record of humanity, this book will impress 
and amaze all sorts of readers. 








Crown 8vo. Price, $2.00 net 


Memoirs of a Russian Governor 
Prince Serge Dmitriyevich Urussov 


Translated by HERMAN ROSENTHAL 


Never before has the truth about the land 
of the Czar been told by one of the inside 
circle—the truth about the methods of the 
governors, the schemes of the police depart- 
ment, the intrigues and the corruptions that 
are known to be sapping the Slavic govern- 
ment. Especially have these evils never 
been admitted and proved by a prince of an 
ancient family, an administrator, a member 
of the first Duma, and a courageous patriot, 





8vo, Cloth, Untrimmed Edges. Price, $1.50 net 





‘Letters and Literary Memorials 
of Samuel J. Tilden 
Edited by JOHN BIGELOW, LL.D. 





| political history, throwing new light upon 
a notable career and upon the public move- 
;ments of Tilden’s time. The letters are 
full of interest, setting forth the personal 
characteristics of a remarkable man, and 
“are rich in facts tending to a better under- 
standing of the history of half a century. 
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Two Volumes. 8vo, Gilt Tops, Untrimmed Edges, 
(In Box.) Price, $6.00 net 


Immortal Memories 
By CLEMENT SHORTER 


Collected in this volume are a number 
of informal addresses touching the life and 
associations of men of letters, and dedicated 
“to the immortal memory ” of Samuel John- 
son, William Cowper, George Borrow, and 
others. By reason of fine material and 
distinctive style these addresses make most 
| excellent reading. 






First in popu- 
larity because 
first in quality. 








Sole Agents 
Ww. A. TAYLOR & CO. 
New York 


Crown 8vo. Price, $1.50 





Publication is wa =6=6—Sss«s The = Collected Poems of 
——— Dora Sigerson Shorter 


These poems comprise ballad and_ folk 
lyrics of the old native Irish, more moving 
than stories and vibrant with melody, and 

i ‘ | many delicately wrought lyrics, independent 
he American Scene of the Celtic, besides. They are by a gifted 
By HENRY JAMES Irishwoman, writing, says George Meredith, 

oe from her heart of the legends of her country 
| ‘*The most original book of travels we have | ,nq the superstitions of the peasantry. 
ever read, and to the careful reader one of the | Mr. Meredith, in the introduction, supplies 


| A A : a ‘ 
| most illuminating.’ —London Spectator. Ee me : 
| “Never before have we been given such | 4 Tare criticism of Celtic poetic art. 


l remarkable | and entrancing descriptions of | Crown 8vo, Gilt Top, Untrimmed Edges. Price, $1.50 
| cities, localities, and people.” —Boston Times. | pes 
} 
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Branch Offices: 
BOSTON 275 WATER ST. 


PuILADELPHIA NEW YORK 














Crown 8vo, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top. Price, $3.00 net a eee. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, N. Y. | HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 








New York to Chicago Overnight. 


@® 20th Cc E N ‘i U RY LI Vi ITE D .—rastest Long-Distance Train in the World. 





A valuable contribution to American | 
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TEN TO 


SEVENTEEN 


A Boarding-School Diary 
By JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


Author of “The Memoirs of a Baby” 





From “Ten to Seventeen” 


HIS is a diary of girls in 

boarding-school during those 
years when the world 1s made up 
chiefly of two kinds of excitement 
—sentiment and scrapes. Those 
who are concerned with the story 
are all healthy, charming girls 
—Roberta, who writes the 
“Cevents,”’ ‘‘ Ben,” whose clever- 
ness inspires them, and Constantia, 
who prefixes to each event a kind 
of “poem” truly remarkable. The 
story involves grown-ups and their 


various affairs, seen from the gen- 


uine school-girl point of view, and expressed in the exact 


language of the age. 


Any one who had forgotten what girls . 


at school are like between ten and seventeen would need to 


read only a single page to remember. The book 1s sure to 


please equally those who are young and those young no longer. 


Illustrated. Price, $1.50 
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BESIDE the cozy fireplace or on 
the moonlit porch—with steam- 
ing cup or tinkling glass 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


know no seasons—they are welcome 


the whole year round. 


In ten cent tins. Also in twenty-five cent tins. 
NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





